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St.  John’s  Eve. 


By  C.  J.  Kickham. 


“Do  you  remember  that  St.  John’s  Eve,  three  years  ago,  when 
we  walked  round  by  Ballycullen  to  see  the  bonhres?” — Letter 

from  home. 

Yes,  Gertrude,  I remember  well 
That  St.  John’s  Eve,  three  years  ago,  ^ 

When,  while  the  slanting  sunbeams  fell 
Across  the  mountain  all  aglow, 

Upon  the  lonely  bridge  we  turned 
To  Watch  the  roseate  sunset  hue, 

Till  faint  and  fainter  still  it  burned, 

As  if  'twere  quenched  by  the  falling  dew. 

Then  up  the  sloping  hill  we  climb, 

And  backward  looked  with  pensive  eyes 
Along  the  vale — our  own  sweet  home — ■ 

The  dearest  spot  beneath  the  skies  : 

Dear  for  the  golden  hours  that  were, 

When  life’s  glad  morn  all  radiant  shone  ; 

Fondly  dear  for  loved  ones  there, 

And  dearer  still  for  loved  ones  gone. 

When  to  the  Well-Mile  Bridge  we  came. 

You  pointed  where  the  moonbeams  white 
Silvered  the  stream.  When,  lo  ! a flame — 

A wavy  flame  of  ruddy  light — 

Leaped  up  the  farm-yard  fence  above ; 

And  while  his  children’s  shouts  ran  high, 

His  cows  the  farmer  slowly  drove 
Across  the  blaze — he  knew  not  why. 

Around  the  vale— above,  below, 

And  high  upon  the  blue  hills’  brows, 

The  bonfires  shine  with  steady  glow, 

Or  blink  through  screening  orchard’s  boughs. 

And  now  in  my  lone  and  dismal  cell, 

While  I that  starry  scene  recall — 

The  fields,  the  hills,  the  sheltered  dell— 

I close  my  eyes  and  see  them  all. 


Think  not  the  captive  weakly  pines, 

That  from  his  soul  all  joy  hath  flown  ; 

Oh,  no!  the  " solemn  starlight  ” shines 
As  brightly  as  it  ever  shone. 

And  tho’  I've  had  my  share  of  pain, 

And  sunken  is  my  cheek  and  pale  ; 

Yet,  Gertrude,  were  it  ours  again, 

On  St.  John’s  Eve,  in  Campsey’s  vale, 
While  loitering  by  the  Anner’s  stream 
To  view  the  mountain’s  purple  dome, 
Waiting  to  see  the  bonfires’  gleam 
All  round  our  quiet  hill-clasped  home. 

We’d  talk  of  by-gone  blissful  hours— 

And,  oh  ! what  blissful  hours  I’ve  known — 
It  was  a world  of  smiles  and  flowers 
That  little  home-world  of  our  own. 

And  happy  thoughts  each  heart  would  fill, 
What  else  but  happy  could  we  be, 

While  hope  stood  smiling  on  the  hill, 

And  in  the  valley — Memory  ? 


jfrom  tbe  Celtic  past. 

No.  III.— BRIAN  OF  BANBA. 


T was  nigh  a thousand  years  after  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  and  some  six  hundred  years  after 
the  bringing  of  His  faith  to  Erin  by  the 
preaching  of  Patrick,  that  there  was  raised 
up  among  the  people  of  North  Mumhain  a 
valorous  prince  and  defender,  the  most  fearless  assailant 
of  the  Pagan  plunderers  of  Banba,  that  was  ever  known  in 
our  island  since  the  day  that  Nial  Glondubh,  the  great 
Ard-righ,  was  laid  under  the  Cairn  on  the  mountain  top  in 
the  territory  of  Leinster,  far  from  his  queen  and  love.  Nay, 
but  this  Southern  Prince,  thougjr  I,  a Northern,  write  the 
record,  was  more  glorious  in  battle,  though  not  more  brave, 
than  Black  Nial,  for  that  King,  as  all  know,  fell  after  his 
victories  on  a field  of  defeat;  but  Brian,  as  you  shall  hear 
from  desperate  struggles,  almost  single  handed,  with  the 
invader,  grew  ever  in  strength  and  daring,  gaining  on  them 
little  by  little  from  the  day  he  was  a lonely  outlaw  chief 
among  the  rocks  of  Clare  till  he  became  King  of  Mumhain, 
and  at  length  high-lord  of  all  the  island,  passing  in  sove- 
reign circuit  northward  over  Barnesmore,  and  wresting 
homage  and  tribute  from  the  very  King  of  Tir-owen  him- 
self. The  last  day  of  his  life  was,  moreover,  most  glorious 
of  all,  for  then,  by  God’s  help,  though  in  extreme  age,  he 
marshalled  a great  army,  and  on  the  strand  of  Cluain-tarav 
utterly  overwhelmed  the  Pagan  host,  so  that,  henceforth  they 
gathered  no  strength  to  vex  this  land.  It  is  not  of  that 
battle  at  Cluain-tarav,  nor  yet  of  his  years  of  sovran  sway 
I would  write ; but  of  the  perilous  feats  of  his  boyhood, 
when  he  rallied  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Dal-cais  and  over- 
came the  craven  fears  of  his  brother  Mahon,  who,  dis- 
mayed by  the  fierceness  of  those  Danars,  would  fain  have 
dwelt  in  peace. 

Heavy  was  the  yoke  of  the  Danars  upon  the  Gaedhil  ere 
Brian  of  Banba  by  God’s  grace  was  born  for  their  deliver- 
ing. There  was  not  a port  or  landing  place  of  Mumhain 
but  was  filled  with  countless  sea-vomitings  of  ships.  Flock- 
ing to  the  shore  the  Pagans  spread  themselves  over  tire 
land,  and  they  built  duns  and  fortresses,  and  made  spoil- 
land  and  sword-land,  and  conquered  land  of  Mumhain 
throughout  her  breadth ; they  ravaged  her  sanctuaries  and 
rent  her  shrines,  and  demolished  her  gem-set  reliquaries 
aiftl  bright-lettered  books,  for  neither  veneration  to  God 
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or  mildness  to  man  was  felt  by  this  furious,  ruthless,  wrath- 
ful people.  In  short,  until  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the  grass 
of  the  field,  or  the  stars  of  the  heaven  are  counted,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  relate  what  the  Gaedhil  suffered  from 
them.  They  killed  the  brave  and  the  valiant,  the  stout 
knights,  champions,  soldiers,  and  young  lords,  kings  and 
Tanists  and  holy  clerics  of  the  land  of  Erin. 

Many  were  the  blooming,  lively  women,  and  the  modest, 
mild,  comely  maidens,  and  the  stately  blue-eyed  noble 
ladies,  and  the  gentle,  well-born  youths  whom  they  carried 
off  into*  bitter  bondage  over  the  broad  green  sea. 

Ochon!  Many  were  the  eyes  welling  with  tears,  wet  with 
grief  and  despair  at  the  separation  over  sea  of  son  from 
father,  daughter  from  mother,  brother  from  brother,  and 
folk  of  every  degree  from  their  land  and  kin.  Kells  of 
Columcille  they  plundered  in  the  midst  of  grassy  Meath, 
and  in  that  same  year  slew  Cennedigh,  son  of  Lorcan  that 
was  king  of  North  Mumhain,  and  heir  elect  to  the  kingship 
of  Caisel.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  the  Dal-cais  at  the  death 
of  their  noble  chief  ; bitter  was  the  sorrow  of  Mahon  his 
son,  who’  came  to  the  kingship  after  him ; fierce  and  deep 
abiding  was  the  grief  of  Brian,  the  younger  son,  for  well  he 
loved  his  father,  and  much  he  reverenced  the  saint,  and 
wroth  was  he  at  the  destruction  of  holy  shrines  and  fair  let- 
tered books,  poems,  tales,  and  genealogies,  and  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  Himself ; but,  most  of  all,  he  sorrowed  to'  see  the 
poor  and  defenceless  made  a prey  by  those  barbarous  for- 
eign tribes. 

Tyrannous  was  the  rule  of  the  Pagan  over  the  lowly 
creaghts  and  tillers  of  land,  for  over  every  baile  was  ap- 
pointed a soldier  to  take  tribute  and  rent  from  them,  so 
that  none  of  the  men  of  Erin  had  power  to  give  even  the 
milk  of  his  cow,  nor  as  much  as  the  clutch  of  eggs  of  one 
hen  in  succour  or  kindness  to  an  aged  man  or  to  a friend, 
but  was  forced  to  preserve  them  for  the  foreign  bailiff  or 
soldier.  And  though  there  were  but  one  milk-giving  cow 
in  the  house,  she  durst  not  be  milked  for  the  infant  of  one 
night,  but  the  cream  must  be  kept  that  butter  and  cheese 
would  be  in  plenty  for  the  grim,  relentless  foreigner,  who 
laboured  not  at  all,  yet  would  feast  on  the  yield  of  the  land, 
making  the  Gael  his  bondslave. 

Against  this  tyranny  none  could  avail,  nor  could  their 
chiefs  and  princes  protect  them  against  the  fierceness  of 
these  invaders  who  came  over  the  sea  in  their  high-prowed 
ships  because  of  the  excess  of  their  thirst  and  hunger  for 
the  fruitful,  nobly-inhabited,  well-watered,  sweet-grassy  land 
of  Erin.  Such  was  the  affliction  of  the  Gaedhill  till  the 
coming  of  Brian. 

Noble  was  the  tribe  from  which  he  came!  As  the 
beams  from  a high-illumined  beacon  tower  outshines  the 
lowly  lights  that  glow  on  the  earth  floor  of  a peasant  cot, 
so  shone  the  fame  of  the  Dal-cais  above  the  lustre  of  the 
tribes  of  Eri.  The  fort  most  place  in  forward  moving 
battle,  the  rear  in  dangerous  retreat  was  the  place  of  the 
Dal-cais  by  ancient  right,  and  the  king  of  their  tribe  had 
alternate  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Caisel.  Mahon  was 


lord  of  the  Dal-cais  after  the  death  of  Cennedigh,  and 
bravely  he  strove  and  long  against  that  father's  slayer;  but 
he  was  forced  in  the  end  to  submit  and  make  peace  with 
the  strangers,  being  glad  enough  to  be  left  the  kingship  of 
his  territory  by  paying  tribute  to  them. 

But  as  regards  Brian,  son  of  Cennedigh,  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  make  peace  with  the  foreigners,  because  however 
small  the  injury  he  might  be  able  to  do  them  he  preferred 
it  to  peace.  So  he  gathered  to  him  the  young  champions 
of  the  Dal-cais,  and  went  with  them  into  the  woods  and 
wildernesses  of  North  Mumhain,  and  began  to  plunder  and 
vengefully  slay  the  Danars.  When  he  wrought  no  ill  to 
them  in  the  day  time,  then  was  he  sure  to  make  up  for 
that  peace  at  night,  and  if  by  night  they  slumbered  undis- 
turbed, then  by  dawn  or  day  they  surely  felt  the  keenness 
of  the  sword  of  Brian.  Rude  huts  of  wattle  in  the  wilder- 
ness were  instead  of  the  fair  painted  palace,  his  dwelling- 
place,  and  instead  of  soft  pillows  the  rude  rocks  of  his  na- 
tive Clare  or  knotted  roots  of  trees  gave  rest  to  the  hero’s 
head. 

But  "what  recked  he  so  long  as  he  slew  the  Danars,  by 
twos  and  threes,  by  fives  and  scores  and  hundreds ; but 
through  hardship  and  ill-feeding  and  conflicts  at  length  all 
his  trusty  band  were  dead.  And  at  that  time,  as  he  sat 
alone  amid  the  rocks,  there  came  a messenger  from  his 
brother  Mahon,  who  had  long  sought  him,  and  led  him 
into  the  King’s  presence. 

Then  was  that  meeting  between  the  brothers  that  the 
poets  have  sung  of.  Mahon  was  clad  in  silk  and  fur,  with 
helm  of  beaten  bronze  and  brooch  of  gold  across  his  breast. 

Ruddy  he  was  and  strong,  with  fair-combed  golden  abun- 
dant curls  and  many  followers  around  him.  Brian  was  pale 
and  wan  and  hunger-stricken,  faded  was  his  cloak  and 
ragged,  pierced  by  rents  of  spears  and  stained  by  wounds 
of  war;  yet  was  there  not  a man  of  the  Dal-cais  who  stood 
behind  the  King  but  deemed  Brian  the  fitter  man  to  be 
their  lord  and  leader. 

Then  when  the  King  would  have  spoken  haughtily,  ask- 
ing why  one  of  royal  birth  went  thus  poorly  clad,  and  with- 
out retinue,  Brian  raised  his  head  manfully,  and  reproved 
the  King. 

“ I come  alone,”  said  he,  “ and  without  retinue  because 
I have  left  my  friends  and  followers  dead  in  battle  with 
the  land’s  invaders.”  Proudly  he  related  the  story  of  their 
glorious  strife,  and  as  he  spoke  the  warriors  of  the  King 
could  not  but  shout,  acclaiming  him.  Mahon  then  was 
somewhat  shamed,  and  excused  himself  for  making  pru- 
dent peace,  by  pleading  thoughtful  care  of  his  people,  say- 
ing— « 

“ I would  not  leave  the  Dal-cais  dead  as  thou  hast  left 
thy  followers  in  a bootless  strife.” 

Then  Brian  spake.  “ That  is  not  a fitting  thing  for  a 
King  to  say.  Death  is  natural  to  us,  and  die  we  must,  as 
our  fathers  and  their  fathers  did  before  us ; but  it  is  not 
customary  nor  hereditary  for  men  of  our  tribe  to  submit  to 
insult  and  contempt,  for  our  fathers  and  their  fathers  sub- 
mitted to  no  one  upon  earth;  nor  is  it  honourable  to  men 
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of  courage  to  abandon  without  conflict  to  dark  foreigners 
and  grim  black  Gentiles  the  inheritance  which  our  grand- 
sires  defended  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Gaedhil.” 

At  these  bold  words  every  man  of  the  tribe  shouted  loud 
for  a council  of  war,  and  Mahon,  peeing  he  could  not  deny 
them,  called  a great  assembly  to  the  customary  place  of 
meeting,  and  demanded  of  them  whether  they  would  have 
peace  or  war  with  the  Danars. 

Then  was  the  voice  of  that  assembled  tribe  council  as  the 
voice  of  one  man,  demanding  that  peace  should  no  more  be 
sustained,  but  instead  that  they  should  march  forth  to  grim 
and  terrible  war  behind  the  banners  of  Mahon  and  Brian, 
and  that  conflict  should  never  cease  till  they  had  swept  the 
invader  from  the  pialns  and  hills  of  Erin  and  lifted  the  yoke 
of  their  oppression  from  the  necks  of  the  poor  and  lowly. 

Such  was  Brian,  son  of  Cennedigh,  in  his  youth,  who  was 
afterwards  highest  of  the  high-kings  of  Erin. 

Iris  Olkyrn. 

In  the  above  narrative  I have  closely  and  accurately  followed  the 
account  of  Brian’s  warlike  youth  given  in  one  of  our  most  reliable 
histories  “ The  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gall."  1 have  in  fact 
simply  condensed  the  story,  giving  as  many  passages  as  possible- 
word  for  word,  with  the  translation  in  Dr.  John  Todd’s  edition, 
my  object  being  not  to  write  a story,  but  to  give  to  those  ignorant 
of  the  style  of  our  historic  literature  an  example  of  how  it  is  written, 
Dr.  Todd  compiled  his  edition  from  three  existing  MSS.,  one  a 
fragment  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  of  the  nth  century,  one  of  the 
14th  century,  and  one  of  the  17th.  That  all  these  copies  were 
deduced  from  the  older  MS.  of  a historian  contemporary  with 
Brian,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence.  To  quote  one  proof,  it 
records  the  hour  of  high  tide  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin  on  the  Good 
Friday  on  which  the  battle  of  Clontarf  was  fought.  Dr.  Todd  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  asked  a Dublin  astronomer  to 
make  a calculation,  not  informing  him  of  his  reason.  The  modern 
scientist’s  reckoning  as  to  the  time  of  the  high  tide  at  Clontarf 
nearly  1,000  years  ago  coincided  with  the  statement  of  the  Irish 
annalist.  What  better  proof  could  be  offered  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  record.  I hope  to  got  my  narrative  translated  into  modern 
Irish,  and  published  with  illustrations  in  the  same  style  as  our  St. 
Columcille  souvenir  at  no  distant  date.  Below  I give  some  verses 
from  one  of  the  poems  scattered  through  the  book,  with  literal 
translation  and  a ballad  founded  on  it,  written  some  three  years 
ago. 

BRIAN  REPROACHES  MAHON. 

M.  Uathadh  sin  a Briain  Banba, 

Do  chuinnsccléo  ni  héccalma, 

Ní  líonmhar  tingais  dar  tigh, 

Cáit  ar  fhaccbhais  do  muinntir 

B.  Do  fhaccbus  iad  ag  gallaibh 
Iar  na  slaidhe  a Mathgamhain, 

Cruaidh  romlensat  tar  gach  lear, 

Ni  hionann  is  do  mhuinntir. 

M.  Caidet  na  comhramha  a fhir, 

Ag  ar  fháccbhaii  do  mhuinntir, 

Bar  ngleó  masa  calma  amuigh, 

Ní  héiccen  toibhéim  oraibh. 

B.  Ro  fáccbhus  iad  ic  Craic  Léith, 

I mbernaidh  nar  scoiltit  sceith 
Birnd,  ger  doilig  clodh  an  fhir, 

Do  thuith  araen  re  a mhuinntir. 

Fuaramar  mór  dhulc  ar  sin, 

Do  ghresaibh  do  ghretlaichibh, 

Ar  séd  nochar  séd  sadhail, 

Is  mór  ccéd  re  a ccomháirimh. 


As  iadsin  ar  sccela  a fhir, 

A mheic  Ceinneittigh  cnisgil, 

Meinic  tuccsam  sinn  co  becht 
Bail  as  nar  doigh  linn  imthecht. 

Nocha  biadh  Ceinneittigh  ar  crádh, 

Nocha  bíadh  Lorcán  lionmharr, 

Ar  gallaibh  na  ttocht  marsoin, 

Mar  ataóisi  a Mathgamhain. 

M.  As  ogla  sin  a Brian  bregh, 

Nocha  niarmartach  taigneadh, 

Ni  fhuil  tháidh  ná  thinne  hi  ccradh, 

Darlinne  ge  taói  go  huathadh. 

Translation. 

Mahon. — Alone  art  thou,  O Brian  of  Banba  ; thy  warfare  was 
not  without  valour  ; not  numerous  hast  thou  come  to  our  house, 
where  hast  thou  left  thy  followers  ? 

Brian. — I have  left  them  with  the  foreigners,  after  being  cut 
down,  O Mahon  ! In  hardship  they  followed  me  o'er  every  plain, 
not  the  same  as  thy  people. 

M. — In  what  battles,  O man,  hast  thou  left  thy  people  ? If  your 
fighting  was  brave  on  the  plain,  no  reproach  shall  be  cast  on  you  ! 

B. — I have  left  them  on  Craig  Lieth,  in  that  breach  where  shields 
were  cleft.  Birn  (it  was  difficult  to  cut  off  the  man)  fell  there  with 
his  people. 

We  suffered  much  of  evil  after  that  from  the  attacks  of  fierce 
champions  ; our  path  was  not  a path  of  ease,  many  were  the  hun- 
dreds when  counted. 

These  are  our  adventures,  O man,  O son  of  Cennedigh,  the  fair- 
skinned. Often  did  we  deliver  ourselves  with  success  from  positions 
in  which  we  despaired  of  escape. 

Cennedigh  for  wealth  would  not  have  been,  nor  would  Lorcan 
the  fruitful  have  been  so  peaceful  towards  the  foreigners  as  thou 
art,  O Mahon  ! 

M. — This  is  pride,  O brave  Brian  ; thy  mind  is  not  considerate, 
thy  care  and  thy  thoughts  are  not  on  wealth  methinks,  even  though 
thou  art  alone. 


Brian  of  Banba. 


Brian  of  Banba  all  alone  up  from  the  desert  places, 

Came  to  stand  where  the  festal  throne  of  the  lord  of  Thomond’s 
race  is, 

Came  after  tarrying  long  away  till  his  cheeks  were  hunger-hollow, 

His  voice  grown  hoarse  in  a thousand  fights,  where  he  calledjonlhis 
men  to  follow, 

He  had  pillowed  his  head  on  the  hard  tree  roots,  and  slept  in  the 
sun  unshaded, 

Till  the  gold  that  had  shone  in  his  curls  was  gone,  and  the  snow  of 
his  brow  had  faded, 

And  where  he  came  he  was  meanliest  clad,  ’midst  the  nobles  of  the 
nation, 

Yet  proudly  he  entered  among  them  all,  for  this  was  his  brother's 
banquet  hall, 

And  he  was  a Prince  Dalcassian  ! 

Mahon,  King  of  the  Clan  Dal-Cas,  throned  in  his  palace  proudly, 

Drank  the  mead  from  a costly  glass,  whilst  his  poet  harping  loudly — 

Traced  in  song  his  lineage  long  to  the  times  of  ancient  story, 

And  praised  the  prowess  of  Cennedigh’s  sons,  and  counted  their 
deeds  of  glory, 

And  chanted  the  fame  of  the  chieftains  all,  the  banquet  board 
surrounding, 

But  why  does  he  turn  to  this  stranger  tall,  for  whom  is  his  harp 
now  sounding  ? 

“The  King,”  he  says,  “is  a champion  bold,  and  bold  is  each 
champion  brother ; 

But  Brian,  the  youngest,  is  bravest,  and  strongest,  and  wiser  than 
any  other!” 
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The  King  rose  up  on  his  royal  throne  and  sorrowful  was  his 
gazing, 

And  greatly  the  envy  grew  in  his  heart  at  sound  of  such  high 
uppraising ; 

For  Mahon  had  dwelt  in  a plaace  fair,  at  peace  with  the  land’s 
invader, 

While  Brian  lurked  in  the  wild-cat’s  lair,  and  slept  where  the  she- 
wolf  laid  her. 

Mahon  was  clad  in  a robe  of  silk,  a gift  of  a Dane  chief's  sending  : 

The  only  cloak  that  Brian  had  was  torn  by  the  brambles’  rending. 

Mahon  had  called  for  the  mead  and  wine,  from  the  hands  of  those 
that  hasted ; 

But  the  thin,  cold  wine,  that  the  swan-flocks  sip,  was  the  only  wine 
that  Brian’s  lip 

For  a year  and  more  had  tasted. 

“ Brian,  my  brother,”  said  the  king,  in  a tone  of  scornful  wonder, 

“ Why  dost  thou  come  in  beggar  guise  our  palace  portals  under  ? 

Where  hast  thou  wandered  since  yester  year,  on  what  venture  of 
love  hast  thou  tarried  ? 

Tell  us  the  count  of  thy  prey  of  deer,  and  what  cattle  herds  thou 
hast  harried ! 

Where  is  thy  mantle  of  silken  fold,  and  the  jewelled  brooch  that 
bound  it  ? 

In  what  wager  lost  was  the  band  of  gold  that  once  thy  locks  sur- 
rounded ? 

Where  hast  thou  left  the  courtly  train  that  befitteth  thy  princely 
station  ? 

The  hundred  high-born  youths  I gave,  the  chosen  sons  of  the 
chieftains  brave 

Of  the  warriors  Dalcassian  ? ” 

” I have  hunted  no  deer  since  yester  year,  I have  harried  no  neigh- 
bour’s cattle ; > 

I have  wooed  no  love,  I have  joined  no  game,  but  the  kingly  game 
of  battle. 

The  Danes  were  my  prey  by  night  and  day,  in  their  forts  of  hill 
and  hollow ; 

And  I come  from  the  desert  lands  alone,  since  none  are  alive  to 
follow. 

Some  were  slain  on  the  plundered  plain,  and  some  in  the  midnight 
marching, 

Some  were  lost  in  the  winter  floods  and  some  by  the  fever  parch- 
ing; 

Some  have  perished  by  wounds  of  spears,  and  some  by  the  shafts  ' 
of  bowmen. 

And  some  by  hunger  and  some  by  thirst,  and  all  are  dead,  but  they 
slaughtered  first 

Their  tenfold  more  of  their  foemen. 

The  king  looked  down  from  his  cushioned  throne  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  brother, 

“ Brian,  though  youngest,  thou’rt  bravest,  and  strongest,  and  nobler 
than  any  other, 

So  choose  at  thy  will  of  my  flocks  on  the  hill,  and  take  of  my 
treasure  golden  ; 

Were  it  even  the  ring  on  my  royal  hand,  or  this  broidered  cloak  I 
am  rolled  in." 

Brian  smiled : "You  will  need  them  all  as  award  of  bardic  measure; 

I want  no  cattle  from  out  your  herds,  no  share  of  your  shining 
treasure, 

But  grant  me  now,”  and  he  turned  to  look  on  the  listening  warriors' 
faces, 

" A hundred  more  of  the  Clan  Dal-Cas  to  follow  me  over  plain  and 
pass 

To  die  as  fitteth  the  brave  Dal-Cas  at  war  with  the  Outland  races  ! 
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Exodus. 

i. 

" One  in  name  and  one  in  fame 
Are  the  sea-divided  Gael — " 

SAID  D’Arcy  Magee  before  he  went  astray;  and  in 
these  words  he  merely  echoed  a voice  that  speaks 
in  the  heart  of  every  Irishman  who  has  left  his 
native  land.  This  explains  to  a great  extent 
why  the  Irish  abroad  are  more  patriotic  than  the 
Irish  at  home.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
is  to  a certain  extent  a fact;  but  the  patriotism  of  the  wan- 
derer has  a deeper  meaning  than  the  poet  or  the  cynic 
dreams  of.  The  exile  who  has  travelled  into'  many  coun- 
tries, and  who  has  made  his  home  among  other  peoples, 
even  temporarily,  finally  reduces  his  philosophy  regarding 
their  manners,  morals,  and  civilisation,  to  a comparison 
with  those  of  that  loved  and  lost  Green  Land  of  his  fathers 
When  he  meets  references  to  Ireland  or  the  Irish  in  foreign 
journals,  how  anxiously  he  scrutinizes  them!  Ireland’s 
honour  is  his  own,  and  the  sneer  of  the  orator,  writer,  or 
journalist  is  treasured  up  against  the  offender  to  be  repaid 
perhaps  a dozen  years  later  if  the  irate  patriot  has  not  a 
chance  to  wreak  his  vengeance  earlier.  Go  amongst  the 
Irish  in  the  United  States  and  observe  their  methods;  lis- 
ten to  their  confidences,  regarding  these  matters,  and  note 
the  memories  they  evoke.  Perhaps  it  is  Colonel  Scruggins 
that  is  looking  for  their  suffrages,  and  is  met  by  a reminder 
in  public  meeting  that  he  used  an  expression  in  a letter  to 
the  “County  Trumpet”  seven  years  ago,  that  was  under- 
stood by  the  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  to  convey  a sneer  at  the  expense  of 
the  Irish.  The  secretary  has  preserved  the  letter,  and  has 
communicated  its  contents  to  the  Brothers,  unnecessarily 
invoking  their  wrath  against  Scruggins.  There  is  disorder 
in  the  council  hall  when  the  secretary  has  finished;  five 
or  six  indignant  brothers  are  on  their  feet  together,  bom- 
barding the  chair  with  resolutions,  as  how  best  “ to*  sit  on 
Scruggins.”  Nor  does  the  announcement  that  the  secretary 
is  finally  ordered  to  make  to  Irish  voters  and  their  sym- 
pathisers end  the  matter,  for  every  brother  at  the  meeting, 
as  well  as  every  Irishman  and  Irishman’s  son  who  reads  the 
placard  denouncing  Scruggins,  resolves  himself  -into  a com- 
mittee of  one  to'  work  for  the  defeat  of  Scruggins;  and  if 
the  party  to'  which  the  latter  belongs  is  not  politic  enough 
to  change  the  “ nomination,”  Scruggins  will  assuredly  be 
“ scratched  ” by  every  Irishman  and  every  Irishman’s  son, 
and  every  American  and  German  they  can  influence  by 
fear  or  favour  on  election  day;  and  as  a probable  conse- 
quence defeated.  Scruggins  is,  no  doubt,  a wiser  and  bet- 
ter man  after  election,  although  “ in  the  soup,”  shorn  of  his 
honorary  title  by  the  local  Democratic  paper,  and  baptised 
“ Slum  Gullion  ” by  some  wrathful  Hibernian.  Serve  him 
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right ! he’ll  know  better  again  than  round  off  a sentence 
with  the  phrase  “unreasoning  Milesian  pugnacity;”  and  he 
now  knows  that  it  does  not  pay  to  have  “ a fling  at  the 
Irish — damn  them  !” 

But  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Irish  are  compara- 
tively powerful,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  one  is  not  so 
much  impressed  by  their  solidarity,  effective  though  it  be, 
as  in  countries  more  sparsely  settled  by  our  people — one  na- 
turally expects  it.  It  is  in  countries  where  the  Trish  are 
too  few  and  scattered  to  form  national  organisations  that 
individual  sentiment  grows  most  robust  and  self-reliant ; 
here  the  Celt  becomes  really  aggressive,  and  asserts  him- 
self much  more  than  he  would  in  a community  where  his 
own  countrymen  are  a political  factor.  It  is  in  such  coun- 
tries, too,  that  his  sympathy  and  welcome  for  his  brother 
exile  are  most  evident,  and  where  the  tradition  of  Irish 
hospitality  exerts  itself.  My  intention  in  these  paragraphs 
is  not  to  follow  the  argument  I here  advance,  but  merely 
to  relate  a few  incidents  regarding  the  Irish  whom  I have 
personally  met  in  different  countries  and  on  different  seas 
— incidents,  often  without  anything  either  dramatic  or  ro- 
mantic, but  none  the  less  interesting,  I hope,  that  they  are 
the  unadorned  relation  of  what  I saw  and  heard  of  our 
countrymen  under  different  skies.  The  title  I give  my 
article  will,  I hope,  excuse  all  digressions,  especially  as  I 
write  as  a gossip,  not  as  an  historian. 

We  are  generally  accustomed  to  think  of  our  people  in 
exile  as  being  exclusively  in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
Australia  or  South  Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  num- 
ber have  gone  to  these  countries,  particularly  the  former, 
but  the  wanderer  is  to  be  found  in  every  clime,  and  spea ic- 
ing every  language ; and  whether  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
unlearned,  always  looking  towards  Ireland. 

Tn  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  my  readers  are  aware, 
the  seasons  are  the  opposite  of  those  in  the  northern  ; sum- 
mer in  the  north  comes  at  the  same  time  as  winter  in  the 
south,  and  vice  versa.  Christmas  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  at  home  with  midwinter;  but  under  the 
Southern  Cross  Christmas  falls  at  midsummer.  One 
Christmas  morning  four  or  five  years  ago,  being  then  in 
the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  I mounted  my 
horse  to  make  a visit  to  an  Irishman  who  lived  eight 
leagues  away.  I had  never  seen  the  man  I was  about  to 
visit,  nor  yet  corresponded  with  him ; I had  learned  from 
the  gauchos  that  an  Irlandés  lived  at  a certain  distance, 
in  a certain  direction,  instinctively  knew  that  he 
would  be  as  glad  to  meet  me  on  that  Christ- 
mas morning  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends.  1 
knew  it  would  be  a pleasing  experience  for  both  of  us  to 
meet  so  far  out  on  the  pampas  and  speak  of  Ireland  and 
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her  hopes,  her  joys  and  her  sorrows,  just  as  if  we  had  come 
there  expressly  to  discuss  the  question.  There  are  many 
Irish  in  that  vast  Southern  Republic,  but  none,  I had 
thought,  nearer  than  two  hundred  miles  to  where  I lived, 
until  a gaucho  friend  told  me  of  Don  Miguel.  I was 
pleased  to  know  that  a country  man  lived  so  near — for  eight 
leagues,  or  thirty  miles,  is  not  a long  distance,  as  distance 
is  reckoned  on  the  pampas.  So  I started  early  to  escape 
the  mid-day  heat,  and  save  my  horse  as  much  as  possible, 
as  I could  only  change  him  at  an  estancia  distant  rather 
more  than  half  my  journey.  Droughts  are  frequent  on  the 
pampas,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  these  scourges  had  fallen  on  the  country.  Water 
for  the  vast  herds  that  cover  the  prairie  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  jagueles  or  deep  sunk  wells  that  have  been 
dug  from  time  to  time  on  the  estancias.  All  the  streams 
and  lagunas  were  dry,  and  the  cattle  were  collected  round 
the  watering-places  where  the  gauchos  were  hoisting  Water 
with  the  very  primitive  apparatus  still  in  use  in  such  out- 
of-the-way  places,  I stopped  at  various  of  the  jagueles  to 
slacken  my  horse’s  girth  for  a moment,  let  him  taste  the 
water,  and  get  directions  from  the  gauchos.  About  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  I stopped  at  one  of  these  wells 
where  a gaucho  was  working  steadily  with  his  horse,  and  a 
boy  close  by  under  a temporary  reed-roofed  shed  was  pre- 
paring to  serve  mate.  The  boy  was  a tall  fair-haired  lad 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age;  his  face  was  well  tanned  by 
the  summer  sun,  but  the  hair  and  eyes  proclaimed  him,  I 
thought,  a native  of  Northern  Italy,  for  Italians  are  the 
foreigners  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  that  southern 
land.  In  Argentine  fashion  he  offered  me  the  mate,  which 
I gladly  accepted,  and  seating  myself  on  an  ox-skull  under 
the  shed,  we  passed  the  maté  to  each  other  in  turn,  and 
spoke  of  the  latest  news  about  the  revolution  that  was  then 
taking  place  in  the  province.  I should  explain  that  mate 
is  a drink  prepared  by  putting  some  yerba  (or  Paraguayan 
tea)  in  a hollow  gourd,  adding  a little  sugar  if  such  be  your 
taste,  and  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  top  until  the  gourd 
is  full.  The  boiling  mate  is  sucked  up  through  a hollow 
tube  which  has  a collander-like  arrangement  at  the  bottom 
to  keep  out  the  yerba ; the  mate  is  passed  round  the  circle, 
all  using  the  same  gourd  and  tube,  and  the  stranger  being 
always  served  first,  for  the  gaucho  is  faultlessly  polite  and 
hospitable.  I may  also  add  that  ox-skulls  are  the  conven- 
tional chairs  of  the  pampa.  The  boy  who  served  the  mate 
spoke  Spanish  so  badly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  being 
a foreigner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I noted  that  his  ac- 
cent was  not  Italian.  So  .1  said  questioningly,  “ You  are 
not  an  Argentine?”  “ No,”  answered  he,  “lama  gringo .” 
Gringo,  the  word  used  for  foreigner,  has  a contemptuous 
signification,  and  the  gaucho  could  not  contain  a laugh  as 
he  explained  to  me,  “The  lad  is  Irish,  and  he  came  here 
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about  six  months  ago  without  knowing  a word  of  Christian” 
(i.e.,  the  Spanish  language)  “ which  is  the  reason  he  speaks 
so  badly  now.”  Fancy  my  astonishment  to  meet  an  Irish 
boy  dressed  as  a gaucho  serving  mate  there  on  the  broad 
prairie  a hundred  miles  from  nowhere — and  to  take  him 
for  an  Italian ! When  I spoke  to  him  in  that  other  foreign 
language  in  which  I write,  he  made  a movement  of  surprise  ; 
and  when  I said  I was  Irish  he  immediately  confided  that 
he  had  been  thinking  I was  Italian.  Here  were  two  Irish- 
men who  had  each  concluded  that  the  other  was  Italian,  on 
no  better  proofs  than  that  they  were  evidently  gringos , and 
the  gringos  in  the  Argentine  are  generally  Italians ! 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  anyway,”  said  I,  as  if  unobser- 
vant of  the  fact  that  he  was  just  then  serving  mate. 

“ God  only  knows — I don’t,”  said  he  with  a sigh — “ If 

I was  back  in  Irelari  it  wudn’t  be  an  aisy  job  to  kick  me  out 
of  it  again.” 

“ If  you  were  back  in  Ireland,”  said  I,  “ you  wouldn’t 
have  any  mate." 

He  didn’t  reply  to  that  for  a moment;  he  was  evidently 
thinking  of  the  puchero  and  asado  that  he  would  not  find 
so  plentifully  in  Ireland  either.  But  I did  not  want  to  make 
him  unpatriotic,  so  I changed  the  subject. 

“ Did  you  know  that  this  is  Christmas  morning  ?”  I asked. 

“ In  troth  I did,”  he  answered  promptly,  “ an’  I was 
thinkin’  of  all  the  fun  they’ll  hev  at  home  in  Irelan’  the 
night ; ” then  a moment  after,  “ Isn’t  this  an  on-Christian 
country  anyway — to  have  Christmas  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, an’  summer  at  the  ind  of  the  year,  an’  ” — with  a glance 
at  his  own  chiripá — “an’  the  men  go  about  with  petticoats 
on  them?” 

He  was  a country  lad,  completely  unused  to  the  ways  of 
the  world,  with  his  affections  all  in  Ireland,  and  his  soul 
fretted  itself  sick  there  in  the  pampa — so  much  was  plain. 
Ten  minutes  after  we  met  we  were  old  friends,  and  he  had 
told  me  his  whole  history.  As  I mounted  my  horse  he  in- 
quired anxiously  if  I would  come  back  that  way,  asked  how 
far  away  I lived,  pointed  out  the  estancia  of  his  master  in 
a clump  of  trees  on  the  horizon,  and  was  evidently  bent  on 
continuing  the  acquaintanceship.  As  I rode  away  the 
gaucho  answered  my  salute  with  adiós ; the  Irish  exile  said, 
“ God  be  with  ye !”  I never  saw  him  afterwards. 

It  was  several  months  later  before  I discovered,  as  I 
thought, another  compatriot.  The  mail  had  arrived  by  courier, 
and  I hurried  out  to  meet  the  horseman,  anxious  for  news 
of  the  outer  world.  The  mail-carrier  dismounted  and  undid 
his  leathern  belt,  ornamented  with  large  silver  corns,  simi- 
lar of  those  used  by  all  the  g audios.  Under  the  belt  he 
carried  a parti-coloured  handkerchief  carefully  folded  around 
a few  letters,  and  the  whole  tied  around  his  waist.  When 
this  was  undone  he  handed  me  the  letters,  and  proceeded  to 
undo  his  saddlebags,  where  the  newspapers  were  carried. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  addresses  of  the  let- 
ters, except  one.  The  unknown  addressee  was  styled  Don 
Pedro  O’Farrell!  he  was  evidently  an  Irishman.  Nobody 
of  those  I questioned  knew  of  any  gringo  of  the  name 
O’Farrell.  But  when  I said  his  name  was  Don  Pedro  there 
were  several  people  of  that  style  to  be  found,  but  none  of 
them  were  gringos.  Somebody  suggested  that  the  letter 
might  be  for  Don  Pedro  the  horse-tamer,  who  had  a strange 
surname — it  might  be  O’Farrell.  Somebody  else  objected, 
as  the  horse-tamer  ( domador , or  one  who  breaks  in  the 


wild  horses  of  the  pampas),  was  a gaucho.  I had  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  the  domador  in  question,  but  after  a few 
days’  interval  he  appeared  to  claim  the  letter,  the  news  hav- 
ing reached  him  on  a neighbouring  estancia  that  there  was 
a letter  for  some  Don  Pedro  with  a gringo  surname.  When 
he  appeared  and  spoke  with  me  I knew  that  he  was  not  an 
Irishman,  as  his  language  was  the  dialect  of  the  gaucho  in 
all  its  pristine  purity;  his  dress,  his  horse,  his  ornaments — 
all  bespoke  him  a native  domador  and  a gaucho  of  the 
gauchos  par  excellence.  Still,  he  was  fair-haired  and  grey- 
eyed,  and  there  was  certainly  reason  in  this  for  one  to  think 
him  of  gringo  extraction.  I told  him  that  the  letter  in 
question  was  for  an  Irlandés  named  O’Farrell.  He  ex- 
plained that  his  name  was  O’Farrell!  Don  Pedro  O’Farrell! 
I gave  him  the  letter,  and  asked  him  how  he  came  to  bear 
the  Irish  name.  His  father,  he  explained,  was  an  Irish 
shepherd  who  settled  in  the  country  forty  years  ago.  His 
mother  was  also  Irish,  but  died  in  giving  him  birth.  He 
was  brought  up  by  the  gauchos,  but  remembered  his  father, 
who  died  when  he  was  a boy  of  ten  years.  He  gave  the 
explanations  willingly,  for  he  intended  to  ask  a favour 
afterwards — that  I should  read  the  letter  for  him.  I did 
sow  It  was  from  his  sw-eetheart  in  another  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. She  bore  a native  name,  and  was  doubtless  a na- 
tive. She  had  employed  an  Italian  to  write  the  letter  for 
her,  and  what  with  gaucho  idioms  and  Italian  orthography, 
it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  decipher  it.  Finished  the  read- 
ing and  finished  the  mate  that  I had  offered  him,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  “ Adiós,  senor ,”  wras  away. 
As  I looked  after  him,  his  poncho  flying  loosely  in  the 
wind,  his  lasso  hanging  behind  his  saddle,  his  horse  in  full 
gallop — for  the  gaucho  always  gallops — I could  not  but 
observe  how  entirely  native  he  was,  and  feel  a sense  of  de- 
feat as  an  Irishman,  when  I thought  how  completely  we 
are  swallowed  up  by  other  nations  after  one  generation.  Our 
nation’s  life-blood  flows  into  the  veins  of  a hundred  peoples 
to  bestow  our  energy  and  dash  on  races  that  do  not  even 
feel  compelled  to  acknowledge  it;  while  we  coldly  philoso- 
phize on  the  result,  as  if  it  were  not  our  own  mother  that 
is  bleeding  to  death.  How  many  more  Celts  in  distant 
lands,  “ mute,  inglorious,”  meet  death,  as  that  O’Farrell 
and  his  wife  did  on  the  pampas,  leaving  no  record  behind 
them  of  the  race  from  which  they  sprung — not  even  the 
tradition  of  our  National  Hatred ! 

Misi  Mac  Na-Gaedhal. 


MEMOIR  OF 

HENRY  JOY  M‘CRACKEN. 

By  the  Late  R.  R.  Madden,  M.D., 

Author  of  “ The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United 
Irishmen,”  &c. 

MARY  m'CRACKEN’S  NARRATIVE. 

IMMEDIATELY  sent  a message  to  Dr.  M'Donnell 
and  Mr.  M'Cluney,  our  apothecary,  to  come  di- 
rectly to  the  house.  The  latter  came,  and  Dr. 
M'Donnell  sent  his  brother  Alexander,  a skilful 
surgeon.  The  body  was  given  up  to  his  family  un- 
mutilated, so  far  our  entreaties  and  those  of  our  friends 
prevailed. 

From  the  moment  I parted  with  Harry,  the  idea  which 
had  occurred  to  me  in  the  morning  that  it  might  be  possible 
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to  restore  animation  took  full  possession  of  my  mind,  and 
that  hope  buoyed  up  my  strength,  and  supported  me  at  the 
moment  of  parting  with  him.  Every  effort  that  art  could 
devise  was  made,  and  at  one  time  hopes  of  success  were 
entertained,  but  the  favourable  symptoms  disappeared,  and 
the  attempt  was  at  length  given  up.  I was  present  when  the 
medical  men  entered  the  room  where  the  body  was  laid,  and 
then  retired  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  family,  awaiting  the 
result  with  indescribable  anxiety.  My  heart  sank  within  me 
when  we  were  told  all  hope  was  over,  and  that  a mes- 
sage had  been  brought  from  the  General  that  the  funeral 
must  take  place  immediately,  or  that  the  body  would  be 
taken  from  us.  Preparations  were  made  for  burial;  I learned 
that  no  relative  of  his  was  likely  to  attend  the  funeral;  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  no  member  of  the  family  should 
accompany  his  remains,  so  I set  out  to  follow  them  to  the 
grave. 

A kind-hearted  man,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  for  which 
poor  Harry  died,  drew  my  arm  within  his,  but  my  brother 
John  soon  followed  and  took  his  place.  I heard  the  sound 
of  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  that  was  thrown  on  the  coffin, 
and  I remember  little  else  of  what  passed  on  that  sad  occa- 
sion. 

I was  told  afterwards  that  poor  Harry  stood  where  I left 
him  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  watched  me  until  I was 
out  of  sight ; that  he  then  attempted  to  speak  to  the  people, 
but  that  the  noise  of  the  trampling  of  the  horses  was  so 
great  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  be  heard ; that  he 
then  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  the  multitude  who 
were  present  at  that  moment  uttered  cries  which  seemed 
more  like  one  loud  and  long-continued  shriek  than  the  ex- 
pression of  grief  or  terror  on  similar  occasions.  He  was 
buried  in  the  old  Churchyard  where  St.  George’s  Church 
stands,  and  close  to  the  comer  of  the  school-house,  where 
the  door  is  now. 

Several  years  after  my  brother’s  interment,  a daring  out- 
rage was  committed  on  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants-  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  May,  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Donegal. 
This  churchyard,  where  the  departed  friends  of  the  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  interred,  this  reve- 
rend gentleman  took  it  into  his  head  to  convert  to  other  pur- 
poses against  their  wishes. 

The  graves  were  levelled,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  scan- 
dalously disturbed,  and  the  tombstones  torn  up.  The  sacri- 
lege, however,  excited  such  painful  and  indignant  feelings 
that  the  shameful  proceedings  were  stopped,  and  it  was  then 
proposed  to  plant  the  levelled  yard  with  trees,  and  this  in 
some  measure  tranquillized  the  public  feeling  for  a time. 
Mr.  May,  however,  contrived  to  get  a bill  hurried  through 
Parliament,  which  gave  power  to  certain  parties  to  dispose 
of  part  of  the  ground.  This  was  done,  and  large  yards  were 
thus  given  to  several  of  the  houses  in  Church  Lane,  and  the 
burying-ground  of  my  family,  where  my  poor  brother 
Harry’s  remains  lie  thus  disposed  of,  is  now  built  over. 


My  brother  Frank  left  Belfast  for  Cork,  to  embark  for 
Barbadoes,  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  called  to  take 
leave  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  prison  of  this  town ; among 
the  rest  visited  Dr.  Dickson,  who  expressed  a wish  to  see 
me.  I,  of  course,  attended  the  summons  without  delay. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  inform  me  of  the  existence  of  an 
infant  child  of  my  dear  brother  Henry,  whose  inability  to 
provide  for  it  was  the  only  cause  of  sorrow  that  weighed  on 
his  mind  in  his  last  moments.  She  was  left  to  our  care. 
Good  indeed  came  to  us  out  of  evil.  That  child  became  to 
us  a treasure.  Mv  brother  Frank  and  I would  now  be  a 
desolate  old  couple  without  her.  She  is  to  us  as  an  only 
and  affectionate  daughter. 

Notwithstanding  the  grief  that  overcame  every  feeling  for 
a time,  and  still  lingers  in  my  breast,  connecting  every  pass- 
ing event  with  the  remembrance  of  former  circumstances 
which  recall  some  act  or  thought  of  his,  I never  once  wished 
that  my  beloved  brother  had  taken  any  other  part  than  that 
which  he  did  take  in  the  Rebellion. 

In  justice  to  the  Northern  Directory,  I must  say  that 
Harry  brought  from  Dublin  the  message  respecting  the  plan 
and  time  of  action.  He  could  not  be  mistaken,  but  they 
might  have  misunderstood  him  so  far  as  to  have  thought 
that  the  first  signal  was  only  one  for  preparation,  and  that  it 
was  to  be  followed  by  another,  giving  a certain  knowledge 
of  the  rising  in  Dublin  having  taken  place,  and  this  not 
being  the  case,  they  were  not  warranted  in  acting,  and  by 
being  over  cautious  the  opportunity  was  lost  which  never 
returned ; at  all  events,  I do  not  think  they  were  influenced 
by  personal  cowardice.  The  General,  one  of  the  Directory, 
was  a man  of  exemplary  character,  moral  and  religious,  and 
his  example  had  great  influence  in  inducing  others  to  join. 

In  considering  the  unsuccessful  struggle  in  which  my  bro- 
ther was  engaged,  many  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  evils  of 
the  time.  The  grinding  oppression  under  which  the  people 
laboured,  the  contempt  in  which  public  opinion  was  held, 
the  policy  which  prevented  its  expression  and  intimidated 
the  Press.  The  only  means  then  existing  of  stemming  the 
torrent  of  corruption  and  oppression  were  tried,  and  they 
failed,  but  this  failure,  grievous  as  were  its  consequences, 
was  not  without  its  beneficial  effects. 

Happily  a new  light  has  now  broken  on  the  world  which 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  modern  discoveries  and  improvements  the 
most  important,  that  of  effecting  by  reason  what  was  for- 
merly attempted,  and  often  in  vain,  by  force,  and  even  wheri 
successful  was  dearly  purchased  by  its  unhappy  and  de- 
moralizing results.  But  another  light  is  no  less  essential 
to  our  efforts  for  the  public  good.  Religion  should  also 
be  called  to  aid  the  regeneration  of  our  political  as  w'ell  as 
social  and  individual  character.  Its  Divine  precepts  are 
simple  and  easily  comprehended — to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  wish  others  to  do  to  us,  to  do  no  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  to  be 
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guided  by  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  to  consider 
all  who  are  within  reach  of  our  kindness  as  our  neighbours, 
however  they  may  differ  from  us  in  religious  belief,  thus 
to  become  what  we  profess  to  be,  sincere  Christians,  for 
then  would  the  world  become  a paradise  of  peace. 

Some  object  to  joining  religion  and  politics  together ; but 
surely  religion  should  be  the  ruling  principle  of  every  action 
and  of  every  thought.  With  such  an  unerring  guide  how 
could  we  do  wrong?  The  same  golden  rule  lhat  should 
regulate  the  conduct  of  private  individuals  should  direct  the 
acts  of  public  men,  and  with  such  direction  no  Government 
could  inflict  the  wrongs  on  a people  which  ours  have  en- 
dured and  found  to  be  intolerable  in  1798.” 

The  last  effort  of  the  United  Irishmen  terminated  in  their 
defeat  at  Antrim  and  Ballynahineh.  The  rebellion  was  now 
suppressed,  and  the  measure  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  it  was  fomented  remained  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  following  extracts  from  letters  of  the  sister  of  Henry 
Joy  M'Cracken  throw  some  light  on  the  feelings  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  pub- 
lic men  who  had  lately  been  foremost  in  condemning  popu- 
lar excitements,  and  if  not  banded  against  the  people,  lead- 
ing on  men  of  greater  virulence  and  violence  than  them- 
selves, in  every7  onslaught  of  Orangemen  in  those  times  of 
terror,  and  now  who  were  holding  language  as  inflammatory7 
and  seditious  as  any  which  they  had  denounced. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Miss  M.  M'Cracken : — 

Belfast,  August  22nd,  1798. 

“ At  this  disastrous  period,  when  death  and  desolation  are 
around  us,  and  the  late  enthusiasm  of  the  public  mind 
seems  sinking  into  despair,  when  human  sacrifices  are  be- 
come so  frequent  as  scarcely  to  excite  emotion,  it  would  be 
a folly  to  expect  that  the  fate  of  a single  individual  should 
excite  any  interest  beyond  his  own  unhappy  circle. 

I endeavour  to  rejoice  in  that  change  of  measures  which 
may  bring  happiness  to  others,  though  individually  it  can- 
not now  affect  myself,  yet  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
pleasure  I feel  is  but  languid  to  what  it  would  have  been 
had  those  measures  been  sooner  adopted,  and  the  con- 
trast brings  with  it,  if  possible,  a more  painful  sense  of  that 
loss  which  I must  ever  lament.  Still,  it  is  a consolation, 
though  a small  one,  that  the  friend  we  have  lost  died  with 
the  regret  of  all  who  knew  him — nay,  with  the  admiration 
even  of  his  enemies.  They  now  can  afford  to  extol  his 
noble  qualities ; but  of  what  consequence  is  their  regret  or 
admiration?  Neither  can  recall  him  from  the  grave. 

We  think  of  following  our  brother  Frank  to  America  in 
a few  months  if  the  situation  of  affairs  here  does  not  before 
that  time  greatly  amend.  William  returned  home  and  was 
taken  up  on  suspicion  and  detained  for  some  time. 

Mr.  M'Glathery  has  been  admitted  to  bail,  and  a great 
number  of  those  who  have  been  a long  time  concealed,  and 
for  whose  apprehension  large  rewards  had  been  offered, 
have  got  away  a few  days  ago  in  an  American  vessel.  I 
was  sorry7  to  hear  from  Mr.  Zachariah  Shaw  that  his  brother 
Jonas  was  recovering  very  slowly.  I hope,  however,  be- 
fore this  time  that  he  is  perfectly  well.”* 

MARY  ANNE  M'CRACKEN. 

*Jonas  Shaw  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  being 
flogged,  but  lingered  a few  months,  then  died.  He  was  a 
Quaker,  and  a remarkably  mild,  estimable  man.  He  was 
cruelly  flogged,  by  Lord  Kingsborough’s  orders,  in  Dublin 
Castle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Recitation  Page  for  ’98  Clubs. 

We  shall  publish  monthly  a series  of  ’98  Ballads,  suitable  for 
recitation  at  meetings  of  Centenary  Committees,  and  trust  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  our  National  poets  in  making  this  series  worthy 
of  the  the  men  and  cause  they  are  written  to  commemorate. 

The  Nation’s  Anthem. 


When  wilt  Thou  save  my  motherland, 

O God  of  Mercy  ! when  ? 

When  wilt  Thou  lift  her  drooping  head, 

And  bid  her  joy  again  ? 

When  on  her  shore  distracted 
Shall  civil  discord  cease — 

And,  from  her  turmoils  cloudy  night. 

Gleam  forth  the  Sun  of  Peace  ? 

O bitter,  Lord,  the  reckoning 
Her  trusting  sons  have  paid, 

For  all  their  fond  and  foolish  hopes 
That  ever  were  betrayed  ; 

They  put  their  trust  in  traitors. 

Who  gave  them  stones  for  bread, 

Who  mocked  their  hunger  with  their  jibes, 

And  strewed  their  plains  with  dead, 

How  long,  O Lord  ! her  valleys 
Shall 'vampires  dire  infest, 

And  pitying  nations  hail  her 
The  " Israel  of  the  West  " ? 

How  long  shall  truth  be  stifled, 

And  virtue  yield  to  wrong  ; 

And  victory’s  sunshine  smile  upon 
The  banners  of  the  strong  ? 

How  long,  condemned  to  wander — 

As  Israel  did  of  yore — 

And  eat  the  bread  of  strangers, 

Upon  an  alien  shore  ; 

Shall  exiles  curse  the  spoilers 
Who  filched  their  rights  away — 

And  in  their  madness  turn  to  Thee 
And  claim  a reckoning  day  ? 

O must  the  suff  ring  bitter — 

The  strife — eternal  be  ? 

And  must  her  children  ever  plead 
For  help  in  vain  to  Thee  ? 

Or  to  despair’s  dark  bye-way — 

Sad  outlaws  from  Thy  grace  — 

Condemned — shall  freedom  never 
Smile  on  the  hapless  race  ? 

O save  her,  Lord  ! my  country, 

Ere  even  hope  shall  fail, 

And  ere  her  glens  and  hillsides  fair, 

Shall  know  no  more  the  Gael ; 

O raise  her  up  a Tribune 
To  nerve  her  for  the  fray, 

And  be  thy  favour  with  her,  Lord, 

Upon  that  battle-day ! 

O band  her  sons  together. 

And  shape  their  conflicts'  course  ; 

And  make  her  warring  factions  feel 
True  union’s  mighty  force; 

O steel  each  heart  to  suffer, 

And  dower  with  strength  each  hand, 

To  strike  for  her  and  freedom — 

God  save  the  Motherland  ! 

London.  A.  Sheridan. 
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Reviews  of  Books. 


Ulster  Biographies  relating  to  the  Rebellion  of  1798. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer.  The  Witness  Office,  1897.  Price 
One  Shilling. 

This  volume  contains  biographies  of  the  best  of  (he  Ulster  lead- 
ers in  '98 — H.  J.  M'Cracken,  Henry  Munro,  Samuel  Neilson’ 
James  Hope,  James  Porter,  and  William  S.  Dickson.  The  writer 
has  done  his  task  well,  and  has  placed  before  the  reader  in  an 
interesting  and  taking  way  the  personalities  of  the  different  leaders 
of  the  great  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  last  century.  Many 
new  facts  are  added  to  those  already  recorded  by  Dr.  Madden. 
This  volume  is  sure  to  be  widely  read,  and  comes  at  an  opportune 
moment — just  on  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  the  struggle  of  the 
Irish  people. 


Interesting  Cruise  around  the  Irish  Coast. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  an  advance  copy  of  a pamphlet 
written  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Milligan,  giving  a descriptive  sketch  of  a 
cruise  around  the  Irish  coast  from  Galway  to  Queenstown,  and 
thence  to  Waterford  and  Kingstown.  The  steamer  Caloric  sailed 
from  Belfast  on  Monday,  7th  June,  with  a large  party  of  members 
and  associates  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  on  • 
board,  direct  for  Galway  Bay,  where  the  Excursion  proper  was  to 
commence.  Here  a few  members  joined  from  the  south,  making  a 
total  of  90,  including  16  ladies.  It  was  proposed  to  visit  all  the 
places  of  antiquarian  interest  on  the  route,  many  of  which  were 
situated  on  outlying  islands  that  could  only  be  reached  by  a special 
steamer.  The  Arran  Islands  had  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
described  in  1895,  when  the  Society  made  their  first  visit  to  it,  and 
on  this  occasion  a very  short  stay  was  made.  Innis  Scattery. 
which  lies  opposite  Kilrush,  in  the  lower  Shannon,  was  visited. 
The  round  tower,  ancient  church  of  Saint  Senan,  and  the  monastic 
buildings  were  examined  with  great  interest.  The  next  stop  was  at 
Smuerwick  Harbour,  a fine  estuary  in  Co.  Kerry  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Brandon. 

The  party  went  ashore  and  drove  across  the  Peninsula  of  Corka- 
guiny  on  some  20  cars,  which  were  in  waiting,  for  Ventry.  On  the 
route  a great  many  of  the  most  ancient  and  rarest  antiquities  in 
Ireland  are  situated.  These  include  churches  of  the  7th  and  nth 
centuries,  beehive  stone  huts  used  as  dwellings  by  the  monks  of  the 
early  Celtic  church  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  century,  stone  forts 
with  underground  chambers,  ogham  stones,  and  other  most  inter- 
esting objects  too  numerous  to  specify.  The  steamer  sailed  round 
through  the  Blasket  Sound  to  Ventry  Harbour,  which  is  near  the 
entrance  of  Dingle  Bay.  The  members  who  had  driven  across  the 
country  came  aboard  here.  A number  6f  the  young  people  of 
Ventry,  with  a fiddler,  were  invited  to  spend  the  evening  on  board, 
when  there  was  a most  enjoyable  dance,  in  the  intervals  of  which 
some  old  songs  in  the  Irish  language  were  sung  by  some  of  the 
natives.  We  will  quote  the  writer’s  opinion  of  the  people.  " Both 
••  here  and  everywhere  else  in  Kerry  where  we  came  in  contact  with 
" the  people,  we  found  them  most  polite,  with  a fine  amiability  of 
'•  character  and  natural  good  manners  that  could  not  be  exceeded 
"by  high-born  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  children  everywhere  in 
'*  Kerry  were  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  having  good  manners,  neither 
“ forward  nor  shy,  which  impressed  us  very  much  in  their  favour.” 
The  young  people  dance  extremely  well,  and  the  short  time  they  spent 
on  board  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  A sketch  of  the  visit 
to  the  Skellig  Rocks  is  given,  after  which  the  steamer  sailed  for 
Derrynane  Bay,  near  to  which  is  the  residence  of  the  O’Connell 
family.  Daniel  O’Connell,  J.P.,  a grandson  of  the  liberator, 
received  the  party,  and  showed  the  presentation  plate  given  by  the 
Irish  nation  to  his  grandfather.  A blind  piper,  Michael  O’Sullivan, 
was  brought  on  board  at  Derrynane,  who  played  old  Irish  airs 
splendidly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  pipes  came  all  the  way 
from  Boston,  U;S.A.,  having  been  made  there  by  an  emigrant  pipe- 
maker  from  Derrynane,  no  one  skilled  in  the  art  being  left  in  the  dis- 
trict. Another  most  enjoyable  dance  was  given  in  which  alltheyoung 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  joined,  and  were  entertained  to  refresh- 
ments afterwards.  The  ship  next  sailed  to  Queenstown,  where  a 
pleasant  day  was  spent,  and  Cloyne  Cathedral  and  Round  Tower 
visited.  Waterford  was  the  next  stopping  place,  from  which  an 


excursion  was  made  to  Lismore,  and  a meeting  held  in  the  Castle 
The  Book  of  Lismore,  13th  century,  was  there  on  view,  as  well  as 
an  ancient  Crozier  which  had  been  found  concealed  in  a portion  of 
the  Castle  that  was  undergoing  repairs  in  the  year  1814.  Altogether 
the  cruise,  which  lasted  a week,  seems  to  have  been  a great  success. 
This  pamphlet  can  be  had  direct  from  this  office,  post  free,  2^d. 

Maureen. — The  popular  ballad  by  Alicia  Adelaide 
Needham  has  been  brought  out  in  a new  edition  by  Messrs. 
Novell,  Ewer,  & Co.,  London  and  New  York,  with  an  Irish 
translation  of  F.  Fahy’s  words  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.  In 
the  good  work  of  pupularising  the  Irish  language  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Gaelic  League  is  ever  in  the  front  of  the  earnest 
band  of  Irish  scholars  and  writers  who  compose  the  League, 
and  is,  indeed,  not  merely  a president  in  the  formal  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  but  a leader.  Nothing  will  tend  to  keep 
the  Irish  so  much  in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  people 
as  linking  it  with  music.  Miss  Annie  Patterson,  who  lives 
in  Ireland,  and  who  has  published  an  album  of  Gaelic  songs, 
is  now  followed  by  another  Irish  composer,  Madame  Need- 
ham, who  resides  in  London,  and  whose  songs  have  had  an 
unprecedented  success  in  the  past  three  or  four  seasons. 
We  hope  that  at  the  Gaelic  League  concerts  of  London, 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  New  York,  Irish  singers  will  show  their 
appreciation  of  Madame  Needham’s  and  Dr.  Annie  Patter- 
son, by  rendering  such  of  their  songs  as  have  Irish  words. 
I give  a couple  of  verses  and  the  chorus  of  Maureen  as  a 
specimen. 

/ / 

Mairin. 

Is  iomdha  abhrán  binn 
Do  rinneas  le  mo  linn, 

Agus  leanfaidh  mé  dó  sin,  m4  mhairim  béo  ; 

Acht  éist,  a bhuachaillidh, 

Le  rann  anois  do  mhnaoi, 

Do'n  chaiKn  deas  do  ghoid  mo  chroidhe  go  déo. 

Cur-fá. 

Grádh  mo  chroidhe  mo  chdilfn  ; 

Sláinte  geal  mo  mhdirnin, 

'Olfaidh  mise  sin  gloine  lán  ; 

Do  rug  tú  leaf  an  chraobh 
’O’n  tir  o thaobh  go  taobh, 

Agus  grádh  mo  chroidhe  do  chúilin  bán. 

Mi  t»  sí  bocht  gan  stór 
Ta  sláinte  ’ci  go  leór, 

Is  dfol  fir  ar  bith  i n-Eirinn  i, 

Acht  dá  m-beidh’  lásaidh  óir 
Ag  lasadh  ar  mo  stór 
Ní  bhéidh’  sí  níos  áille  na  tá  sí. — Cur-fd. 


Bards  of  the  Gall  and  Gael.  By  Dr.  George  Sigerson, 
President  of  the  National  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 

This  book,  which  has  been  published  at  10s.  6d.  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin,  London,  is  the  most  important  addition  to  Irish  literature, 
in  the  English  tongue,  which  has  appeared  for  many  years.  It  is 
of  importance,  not  only  because  its  scholarly  introduction  and  the 
examples  given  of  Celtic  literary  gems  translated  in  the  original 
metres,  will  establish  in  the  eyes  of  a sceptical  world  the  importance 
of  Irish  literature ; but  it  is  likely  to  be  studied  by  poets  and  to  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Celtic  renascence.  Our  Gaelic  bards  who 
despise  the  English  tongue  as  the  medium  of  verse,  will  learn  more 
from  it  about  Gaelic  metres  than  from  any  book  extant,  and  writers 
in  English  will  learn  to  vary  their  melodies  after  studying  it. 


The  Gaelic  Journal  for  July  gives  a complete  report  of  the 
Oireachteas,  and  has  excellent  Gaelic  contributions  in  prose  and 
verse.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  to  any  of  our  subscribers  abroad  a 
specimen  copy  of  the  journal,  if  they  add  the  price  (4d.)  to  their 
subscription  money  orders.  Those  in  touch  with  Gaelic  Societies 
have  of  course  seen  it  and  can  become  subscribers  ; but  there  are 
many  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  language  amongst  our 
subscribers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Gaelic 
Journal  and  do  not  realise  the  necessity  there  is  to  maintain  it  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 
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To  the  Irish  in  America. 


ROM  the  Convention  which  sat  in  the  City  Hall, 
Dublin,  on  June  22nd,  an  invitation  has  gone 
forth  across  half  the  world,  calling  upon  our 
Irish  kindred  in  the  American  Continent  to 
join  with  the  clans  at  home  in  honouring  the 
dead  of  ’98.  We  have  all  been  well  aware  that  the  Irish  in 
Apierica  have  been  making  ready  for  a home-coming,  but  it 
was  only  right  and  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  Gaelic 
courtesy  that  this  message  should  be  sent  and  that  the  re- 
turning exiles  should  be  assured  long  before  their  sailing  that 
they  will  be  right  heartily  welcome.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
heartfelt  hope  that  we  look  away  “ across  the  Atlantic  foam  ” 
to  the  great  Republic  that  has  been  in  every  time  of  trouble 
a place  of  refuge  for  our  oppressed  race.  Is  there  an  Irish 
home  circle  in  the  whole  of  the  Irish  land  which  cannot 
claim  “ friends  in  America  ?”  There  may  be  ; but  never  in 
the  course  of  our  wanderings  from  Donegal  to  Cork,  from 
Dublin  to  the  Western  isles,  have  we  entered  that  Irish 
home. 

It  is  our  sad  experience  that  usually  the  cleverest,  most 
hopeful  of  the  sons,  the  brightest,  bravest  of  the  daughters, 
are  missing,  and  accounted  for  as  having  gone  away  to  the 
States  to  push  their  fortunes ; and  God  knows  in  all  their 
fortune-finding  they  are  faithful  to  the  old  land.  The  mes- 
sage that  has  gone  forth  calling  them  home  will  cheer 
many  a lonely  Irish  mother’s  heart  with  the  hope  that  maybe 
her  own  boy  will  come  home  next  year  among  the  pilgrims 
of  ’98.  And  what  of  the  mother  of  us  all,  the  tsean  bliean 
vhocht,  the  motherland? 

Hope  stirs  in  her  heart  too,  and  she  lifts  her  head  up  from 
the  dust  where  she  had  bowed  it  in  despair  since  her  sons, 
seeming  to  forget  the  vow  they  plighted  to  set  her  free, engaged 
in  bitter,  deadly,  unfratemal  strife  with  the  scornful  stranger 
looking  on  and  laughing  in  secure  content  The  very  words 
’98  thrill  the  despairing  heart  of  the  captive.  Surely  she 
thinks  that  watchword  will  make  them  remember.  In  ’98 
Irishmen  fought  the  strangers,  not  each  other.  In  ’98 
patriots  did  not  clamour  for  a leading  place  in  a British, 
nay,  nor  in  an  Irish,  senate  house,  but  they  stepped  bravely 


to  the  battlefield,  proudly  to  the  scaffold,  and  now,  after  the 
passing  of  a hundred  years,  the  summons  has  gone  forth 
for  the  whole  Irish  to  show  them  honour.  In  the  few  months 
that  pass  before  the  year  ’98  comes,  with  its  processions  of 
pilgrims  from  the  West,  one  duty  lies  plain  and  clear  before 
every  one  who  loves  Ireland  and  hopes  to  sene  her  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  that,  namely — to  secure  the  Union 
of  Irishmen  the  world  over  for  this  sublime  occasion.  When 
we  talk  of  Union,  wre  do  not  expect  to  make  politicians 
change  their  minds  as  to  the  methods  of  parliamentary  war- 
fare, we  do  not  even  wish  to  attempt  to  argue  with  them  on 
this  subject,  we  would,  in  fact,  sternly  insist  that  all  thoughts 
of  Westminster  should  be  laid  aside.  Stringent  resolutions 
have  been  passed  by  the  Irish  executive,  according  to  which 
the  existence  of  political  organisations  is  ignored  and  official 
communication  with  them  forbidden.  The  members  thereof 
are  welcome  to  come  into  our  midst,  but  they  must  leave 
aside  their  political  badges  and  come  to  us  as  Irishmen  who 
wish  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

In  America  on  this  great  historic  occasion  it  is  just  as 
necessary  that  union  should  be  consummated.  Of  the  dif- 
ferences that  may  exist  among  men  who  look  for  Ireland’s 
freedom  we  need  hardly  speak.  If  their  love  for  Ireland  be 
true,  their  wish  to  serve  her  sincere,  there  will  be  no  disunion 
among  them,  nothing  more  than  such  a healthy  rivalry  as 
might  exist  between  two  regiments  marching  against  the 
same  foe.  On  this  occasion  they  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

Of  the  possibility  of  any  ’98  committee  in  the  United 
States  being  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  a political  party 
at  home  it  is  necessary  to  speak,  but  we  shall  do  so  briefly. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  a Dublin  paper  to  draw  distinctions 
between  the  bodies  working  for  the  ’98  movement  in 
America  in  favour  of  the  committee  presided  over  by  an 
official  of  the  political  party  running  that  paper,  “ The  In- 
dependent.” That  article  was  promptly  denounced  by  the 
provisional  executive,  and  the  invitation  sent  to  the  central 
committee  of  America  is  a proof  that  the  Irish  Convention 
has  no  intention  of  running  the  ’98  movement  on  party 
lines.  That  party  distinctions  should  exist  in  Ireland  is 
inevitable,  but  why  should  they  exist  in  the  great  Republic 
of  America,  and  why  should  they  be  introduced  and  fomented 
amongst  men  organising  to  commemorate  the  strife  for  free- 
dom that  was  waged  a hundred  years  ago,  and  before  there 
was  any  question  of  Irishmen  sitting  in  the  London  Parlia- 
ment House  or  forming  parties  there  ? 

Irishmen  of  America  let  the  memory  of  Wolfe  Tone  in- 
spire you  to  promote  union  amongst  all  good  men  and  true, 
and  to  exclude  party  dissension  from  your  ranks.  We  in 
Ireland  are  pledged  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  amongst 
us  who  are  acting  not  for  country,  but  for  party,  they  have 
come  into  our  Convention  on  false  pretences,  and  their  aims 
only  need  to  be  made  plain  for  them  to  be  recognised  as 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

Meantime,  treat  us  with  confidence  and  in  answer  to  the 
invitation  we  have  sent  you  let  your  response  come  promptly. 
Send  us  a message  from  over  the  sea  which  shall  silence  the 
laugh  of  the  scomers  who  have  mocked  vs  in  our  hour  of 
weakness  and  dissension,  and  which  shall  cause  those  who 
live  for  Ireland’s  cause  to  lift  up  their  drooping  heads  in 
pride  and  hope. 

"For  this  make  ye  known, 

We  shall  stand  not  alone. 

When  on  breeze  from  the  hillside  our  banner  is  blown, 

For  our  exiles  are  true 
The  world’s  continents  through 
To  the  cause  that  hath  martyrs  like  Emmet  and  Tone.” 
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Some  Men  and  Episodes  of  ’98. 


[The  following  account  of  the  events  leading  to  the  insurrection  of  1798,  was  delivered  on  June  6th,  1895,  as  a lecture  before  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Women's  Association.  The  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  which  we  hope  to  give  next  month,  has  never  been  published, 
and  consisted  of  a series  of  thrilling  narratives  describing  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  northern  peasantry,  and  also  some  of  their 
deeds  of  vengeance  and  daring.  We  intend  to  make  this  article  by  Mrs.  Pender,  and  the  narrative  which  follow  it,  introductory  to  a 
series  of  ’g8  traditions,  which  we  would  ask  our  friends  throughout 'the  country  to  lose  no  time  in  collecting.  We  are  especially 
anxious  to  publish  such  stories  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Madden  or  other  writers  dealing  with  the  period,  but  which  live 
still  upon  the  lips  of  the  people.] 


HE  period  of  ’98  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
period  of  Irish  history,  because  while  it  is  already 
far  removed  beyond  the  pale  of  passions  and  pre- 
judices it  is  still  near  enough  to  be  almost  in 
actual  touch  with  our  own  time.  From  the  lips 
of  our  fathers  or  grandfathers,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
elder  generation,  most  of  us  have  heard  stirring  stories  of 
’98,  almost  at  first  hand — stories  often  grim  and  terrible, 
often  sad  and  tragic,  but  as  often  alight  and  astir  with  deeds 
of  wildest  daring,  with  feats  of  which  valour’s  self  might 
well  be  proud,  and  warm  with  the  generous  hues  of  hope 
and  chivalry,  and  patriot  love,  sublimated  by  the  white  light 
of  sacrifice,  and  hallowed  unto  all  time  by  the  blood  of 
heroes  and  martyrs,  the  lordly  and  the  lowly,  the  Protes- 
tant, the  Catholic,  and  the  Covenanter,  pjpured  in  one 
blended  libation  at  that  altar,  so  often  reddened  with  the 
best  blood  of  Ireland — the  glorious  altar  of  liberty.  Most 
of  us  can  point  to  places  intimately  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  great  men  who  made  the  history  of  that 
tremendous  time,  and  whose  giant  shades  loom  forth  across 
the  century  that  has  well-nigh  passed  since  they  passed  this 
way,  bereft  of  all  the  borrowed  garments  of  passion,  party, 
prejudice,  or  power  that  then  folded  them  round  about, 
and  now  clothed  only  in  their  own  deeds.  We  now  see 
clearly  the  sinister  figure  of  an  unprincipled  English  Minis- 


ter, intriguing  for  the  re-capture  of  an  independent  Ireland ; 
we  see  him  as  he  is,  false,  slippery,  brutally  selfish,  arro- 
gant, inimical,  a tyrannous  foe  to'  Ireland ; but  with  thi* 
saving  point  in  his  favour,  that  not  being  naturally  bound 
to  have  any  care  for  our  interests,  he  believed  that  he  uas 
serving  his  own  country  by  the  destruction  of  ours,  which 
he  meditated  and  achieved.  We  see  more  clearly  still  the 
handsome  figure  of  his  base  minion,  Castlereagh,  impassive, 
cold,  symmetrical  as  a marble  sepulchre,  within  which  dwells 
only  putrid  corruption  and  the  ravening  worm ; we  see 
this  impious  parricide,  who  began  life  as  a patriot,  a Volun- 
teer— at  one  period  of  his  career  a United  Irishman,  even 
entering  the  sacred  temple  of  his  country’s  life  and  liberty, 
and  by  every  assassin  art,  labouring  successfully  to  deprive 
her  of  both.  We  see  him  standing  in  the  high  places  of 
power,  money-bags  to  the  right  of  him,  money-bags  to  the 
left  of  him,  his  hands  full  of  gilded  baubles,  and  bidding 
for  the  ancient  Constitution  of  his  country' — the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland — offering  here  a pension, 
and  there  a place,  a peerage  now,  and  anon  a price,  like 
some  white  trader  in  an  African  kraal,  bartering  glass  beads, 
old  brass  buttons,  and  rusty  knives  that  wouldn’t  cut,  for 
the  elephant’s  tusks,  nuggets  of  gold,  pearls  and  spices,  and 
ostrich  plumes,  the  value  of  which  their  wretched  owners 
are  not  enlightened  enough  to  appraise,  while  they  compete 
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eagerly  for  the  worthless  trash  and  glittering  gee-gaws  dangled 
temptingly  before  their  eyes.  We  look  on  him  again  in  yet 
another  and  more  lurid  light ; having  found  that  he  can 
buy  the  corrupt  Parliament,  but  cannot  possibly  buy  or 
bribe  the  nation  at  large,  he  sets  himself  with  cold-blooded, 
resolute  savagery,  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  people,  to  tor- 
ture and  goad  them  into  armed  rebellion,  in  order  that  he 
may  hurl  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  having  crushed  them  in  their  own  blood,  rob 
them  of  that  precious,  that  proud  inheritance  which  they 
could  never  yield  while  they  were  able  to  defend.  This 
gigantic  scheme  of  robbery,  ruin,  corruption,  and  carnage 
cost  the  nation  70,000  precious  lives  and  50,000,000  of 
pounds.  Yet  the  rebellion,  which  a wicked  Government 
had  fomented,  extended  only  to  three  counties.  “What,” 
asks  a writer,  “ would  the  cost  of  its  suppression  have  been 
if  it  had  extended  to  the  other  twenty-nine  ?”  I think  we 
may  safely  answer  it  would  have  cost  a kingdom.  The  giant 
which  our  wicked  magician  had  bred  would  have  turned 
upon  him  and  swallowed  him  up.  Had  the  United  Irish- 
men possessed  arms  and  officers  at  the  time  of  their  partial 
uprising,  they — 500,000  young  and  gallant  men,  bom  sol- 
diers, like  all  Irishmen,  full  of  hereditary  fighting  talent,  and 
ablaze  with  courage  and  enthusiasm — would  undoubtedly 
have  carried  this  ancient  kingdom  forever  beyond  the 
control  of  the  British  Crown.  Before  proceeding  further 
with  the  subject  proper  of  this  lecture,  I will  ask  you  to 
take  a brief  glance  at  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
people  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  ’98, 
without  bearing  which  in  our  memory'  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  form  a just  conception  of  the  motives  and  character 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  whether  as  friends  of  freedom 
or  upholders  of  tyranny.  We  have  Scriptural  authority 
for  stating  that  there  are  wrongs  which  drive  even  “ wise 
men  mad.”  Under  such  wrongs  as  these  was  our  country 
travailling;  it  was  such  wrongs  as  these  that  made  our 
fathers  rebels.  In  those  days  Ireland  was  groaning  under 
the  terrible  incubus  of  the  penal  laws.  Of  this  code  Ed- 
mund Burke  says — “ It  was  a machine  of  wise  and  ela- 
borate contrivance,  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression,  im- 
poverishment, and  degradation  of  a people,  and  the  debase- 
ment in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded 
from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.”  By  these  laws, 
broadly  speaking,  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were  excluded  from  all  rights  and  privileges,  social,  com- 
mercial, religious,  and  political ; they  were  forbidden, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  educate  their  children.  Thus 
the  terrible  curse  of  ignorance  was  entailed  on  the  Irish 
people  by  English  law.  The  learned  professions,  and  all 
official  positions,  however  trifling,  were  closed  against  them. 
They  could  not  engage  in  trade  or  commerce  in  any  cor- 
porate town,  take  leases,  or  purchase  lands.  They  could 
not  inherit  the  lands  of  Protestant  relatives — I am  speaking 


of  the  Catholic  population,  against  whom  the  penal  code 
was  directed — or  possess  a horse  above  the  value  of 
They  could  neither  vote  for  a member  of  Parliament  nor 
themselves  sit  in  the  legislative  body.  There  were  savage 
edicts  against  priests  and  the  practice  of  their  religion ; in 
short,  as  far  as  the  machinery'  of  the  law  could  effect  it, 
they  were  forbidden  to  possess  the  earth  or  inherit  heaven, 
to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  save  their  souls.  Under  these 
laws,  if  a wicked,  dissipated,  or  avaricious  son,  who  had 
perhaps  equandered  his  own  inheritance,  wished 
to  become  possessed  of  his  father’s  property  he 
had  only  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the 
State,  and  immediately  the  property  was  passed  over 
to  him ; his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  became 
his  serfs,  for  whose  maintenance  a beggar’s  dole,  not  ex- 
ceeding a third  part  of  the  estate,  might  be  dealt  out,  if 
they  remained  very  humble  and  of  good  countenance  to- 
wards their  new  master.  Here  was  a huge  bribe  held  out 
to  a whole  people  by  an  enlightened  Christian  Government 
for  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  worst  of  vices — the  most 
monstrous,  the  most  unnatural  and  unforgivable  of  human 
atrocities — filial  ingratitude,  the  robbery  of  the  parent  by 
the  child,  of  the  sister  by  the  brother,  of  the  brother  by 
the  sister;  the  violation  of  every  sacred  family  obligation, 
the  subversion  of  all  principle,  the  uprooting  of  all  natural 
affection — even  of  those  instincts  and  impulses  which  God 
has  implanted  in  the  human  breast  for  the  preservation  of 
the  human  species;  for  the  destruction  of  that  garnered 
hive  of  sweetness;  that  fountain  head  of  all  the  virtues; 
that  training  school  of  all  good  government;  of  all  moral 
and  physical  discipline;  that  corner-stone  of  religion,  so- 
ciety, nationhoods  order,  obligation,  and  law;  that  well- 
spring  of  those  tender  and  benevolent  feelings  that  have 
gradually  worked  out  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  made 
possible  to  the  human  mind  the  glorious  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God — that  earthly  holy  of  holies — Home,  sweet 
Home.  “ Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother”  was  the  com- 
mand given  by  God  to  men  amid  the  thunders  of  Mount 
Sinai.  “ Rob  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  thy  brother  and 
thy  sister,  and  I will  make  good  to  thee  everything  that 
was  theirs,”  said  this  daringly  impious  decree  of  English 
law.  I do  not  think  that  this  monstrous  law  was  often 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  youth  of  Ireland.  I cannot  re- 
collect a single  instance  in  which  its  odious  provisions  were 
carried  into  effect.  I am  glad,  for  the  honour  of  my  coun- 
try, that  this  was  so.  Such  a law  as  this  looks,  to  our  eyes, 
like  some  barbarous  ukase  of  mediaeval  tyranny,  exhumed 
from  the  records  of  human  thraldom  away  back  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  these  enlightened 
and  benevolent  days,  when  mercy,  charity,  and  justice  dwell 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  rule  the  councils  of  this  ancient 
land — that  our  grandfathers  lived  under  this  code  of  fear. 
For  example,  I often  heard  my  father  speak  of  a circum- 
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stance  that  brought  home  to  me  forcibly,  as  a child,  the 
grievous  operation  of  at  least  one  of  these  penal  statutes. 
MV  grandfather  had  reclaimed  a farm  of  land  from  the 
prairie  state,  cleared  it  of  rock  and  brushwood,  built  houses 
on  it,  planted  it  with  trees  and  hedgerows,  drained,  fenced, 
and  rendered  it  arable.  His  landlord,  who  was  also  his 
friend,  offered  him  a much  larger  tract  of  land — as  much, 
in  fact,  as  he  liked  to  take — on  the  same  conditions,  viz., 
that  he  should  reclaim  it.  But  when  my  grandfather  went 
to  get  a lease  of  this  land  on  which  he  had  spent,  or  was 
about  to  spend,  his  labour  and  capital,  he  found  that  a 
penal  law  barred  the  way.  He  found  that  he  could  obtain 
no  lease,  and  therefore  no  security  for  his  outlay  and  no 
property  in  his  land,  and  in  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  unless, 
being  a Catholic,  he  would  first  go>  to  the  nearest  church 
and  read  his  recantation — that  is,  formally  and  publicly 
abjure  his  religion  and  conform  to  the  religion  prescribed 
for  him  by  a penal  statute.  The  landlord,  a free-handed, 
fox-hunting  Protestant  squire,  would  gladly  have  set  aside 
this  prohibitory  formula,  and  swore  roundly  that  he  would 
ride  over  it,  even  as  he  leaped  his  hunter  over  his  own 
five-barred  gates.  But  there  stood  the  written  law,  and 
neither  the  squire  nor  his  tenant  could  ride  it  down  or 
leap  it  over;  unless  its  provisions  were  complied  with,  the 
legal  contract  could  not  be  entered  into.  The  result  was, 
mv  grandfather  kept  his  conscience  and  lost  his  land.  He 
lost  more,  for  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  capital 
already  expended  became  eventuallv,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  the  property  of  the  landlord. 
This  seems  but  a trivial  case  compared  to  others  of 
mightier  magnitude,  but  it  must  also  have  been  a very  com- 
mon one,  and  must  have  pressed  with  onerous  weight  on 
the  fortune,  character,  and  everv-day  life  of  the  agricultural 
people  of  Ireland.  Yet  in  these  days  Ireland  had  a free 
Parliament  of  her  own ! 42,000  Irish  Volunteers,  self-raised 
in  Ireland  within  a single  year,  self-armed,  self-officered, 
self-supporting,  drawn  from  all  ranks  and  creeds  and  classes, 
for  once  gloriously  united  in  a glorious  cause,  had  wrested 
their  charter  of  national  independence  from  a reluctant 
English  Ministry  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  forced  England 
to  acknowledge  that  Ireland  should  henceforth  be  governed 
by  no  laws  save  those  made  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons of  Ireland.  At  last  Ireland  had  touched  the  goal  of 
liberty!  This  magnificent  achievement,  this  splendid  vin- 
dication of  national  right  and  eternal  justice,  won  without 
the  shedding  of  a drop  of  blood,  without  wrong  or  loss  to 
high  or  low,  wall  forever  make  the  glory  of  the  Volunteers. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Volunteers  had  failed  to  crown  their 
great  work  and  ensure  its  lasting  stability  by  providing  for 
the  full,  free,  and  fair  representation  of  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  that  national  Parliament  which  they  had  enfran- 
chised. It  was  not  yet  the  Parliament  of  the  people.  It 
was  still  the  Parliament  of  a class,  of  an  ascendancy  faction, 


of  a body  of  representatives  who,  with  a few  shining  excep- 
tions, represented  nothing  but  their  own  corruption — a 
body  of  men  the  most  turbulent,  arrogant,  purblind,  mer- 
cenary, ambitious,  rapacious,  haughty,  venal,  and  mean  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  This  so-called  free  Parliament,  openly 
lending  themselves  to  corruption,  proceeded  to  sell  them- 
selves and  their  pocket  boroughs  to  the  English  Minister 
who  was  now  bent  on  recapturing  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  This  English  Minister  made  no  hesitation  about 
denying  his  own  words  and  reversing  his  public  declarations 
made  to  the  Irish  nation  on  behalf  of  his  own  country, 
“ You  gained  your  independence  because  we  could  not  pre- 
vent you ; we  are  now  going  to  rob  you  of  it  because  we 
can.”  This  was  in  effect  the  new  message  of  the  Minister. 
The  Volunteers  were  disbanded,  disintegrated,  and  dis- 
graced ; the  country  was  packed  with  foreign  soldiers ; the 
Parliament  was  packed  by  the  minions  of  Castlereagh — 
slaves  and  traitors,  bought  openly  in  the  Castle  mart  of 
corruption  at  so  much  per  head — and  who  stood  waiting  for 
the  last  fall  of  the  hammer  at  the  close  of  the  sale  to  per- 
form the  last  suicidal  act  which  should  extinguish  the  Na- 
tional Parliament  and  the  National  life.  The  people  they 
were  betraying  stood  looking  on,  outraged,  aghast,  mad  with 
rage,  but  powerless,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  had 
no  voice  in  that  venal  senate.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to 
cry  “ Stop,  thief.”  They  could  not  pursue  these  national 
robbers  through  the  gates  of  the  Parliament  House  in  Col- 
lege Green.  Here  again  the  penal  laws  barred  the  way, 
and  the  traffic  in  seats  and  members  went  merrily  on.  The 
indignant  people,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  protested  with 
all  their  power.  Their  protests  were  stigmatised  as  trea- 
son, and  the  prisons  and  provosts  were  speedily  filled  with 
the  best  men  in  Ireland.  The  military  were  let  loose,  at 
free  quarters,  on  the  homes  of  the  helpless  and  defenceless 
people,  which  meant  for  these  most  unfortunate  people 
wholesale  robbery  and  ruin,  accompanied  by  hanging,  half- 
hanging, flogging,  pitch-capping,  mutilation,  and  even  yet 
darker  horrors  and  more  flagrant  atrocities,  over  which  out- 
raged humanity  is  fain  to  draw  a veil.  In  these  «days  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  inaugurated  in  Belfast,  had 
sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  Volunteers  ; they  stood  pledged 
to  brotherhood  and  union,  for  Parliamentary  reform,  and 
demanded  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  of  all  creeds*  and 
classes,  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  have 
full,  fair,  and  free  representation  in  their  country’s  legisla- 
ture. Not  a very  wildly  revolutionary  programme  this,  to 
our  modem  minds ; yet  their  demands  were  spurned  with 
fiercest  scorn;  scouted  with  shrieks  of  execration  by  the 
Ascendancy  faction  in  and  out  of  Parliament;  the  United 
Irishmen  were  suppressed  by  law,  and  their  dreams  of  re- 
form consigned  to  a region  much  more  hopeless  and  more 
remote  than  Limbo.  The  United  Irish  Society  did  not  die 
when  it  was  suppressed ; it  simply  became  a secret  society, 
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taking  to  itself  a new  and  vivid  life,  and  a code  of  signs, 
tests,  and  passwords  by  which  its  members  should  be  known 
to  each  other.  Driven  from  their  first  ditch,  Parliamentary 
reform,  the  United  men  bethought  them  of  the  cannon  of 
the  Volunteers,  and  henceforth  determined  that,  since  they 
could  not  save  their  country  by  constitutional  means,  they 
would  bulwark  her  liberties  with  the  pike  and  the  musket; 
and  if  they  could  no  longer  have  for  their  Government  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  they  would  set  up 
in  its  place  something  no  less  august,  no  less  majestic,  no 
less  powerful,  splendid,  and  efficacious — nothing  less  than 
a free  Irish  Republic!  The  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  full 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  always  an  es- 
sentially republican  body,  took  up  the  new  idea  with  a 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  that  their  Celtic  and  Catholic 
brethren  of  the  South  and  West  could  not  excel.  This  was 
the  grand  ideal  that  now  flashed  on  the  minds  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  filled  and  flooded  them  with  the  adumbra- 
tions of  its  god-like  glory.  The  moribund  Irish  Parliament 
might  lay  its  suicidal  hands  on  its  own  life  and  barter  away 
the  old  constitution  of  the  country,  but  here  was  something 
for  which  true  men  might  well  rouse  their  intellects  and 
strain  their  energies,  might  spend  their  fortunes  and  devote 
their  lives,  something  so  worthy,  so  noble,  so  inspiring,  so 
grand,  that  to  fight  for  it  and  fail  would  be  only  less  glori- 
ous than  to  fight  for  it  and  win.  So  the  free  and  enligh- 
tened Presbyterians  of  the  North,  and  the  oppressed  Catho- 
lics of  the  South,  clasped  hands  and  joined  hearts,  and  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  fatherland  and  freedom.  They  did 
not  stand  alone ; America,  the  infant  giant  of  the  West, 
just  newly  born  into  the  life  of  nations,  was  shouting  liberty 
across  the  Atlantic  waves.  The  French  Revolution  was 
driving  its  bloody  ploughshare  athwart  the  field  of  history; 
kings  and  crowns  the  weeds  and  stubble  that  were  turned 
down  under  its  red  furrows.  The  breath  of  liberty  was  in 
the  air.  All  the  world  over  tyrants  trembled,  and  the 
shrunken  veins  of  slaves,  sucked  by  their  masters  dry,  filled 
and  throbbed  with  new,  glad  wine  of  life — all  the  world 
over  unless  in  Ireland!  Let  us  pause  here  for  one  last 
moment,  and  directing  our  gaze  towards  two  opposite  points, 
mark!  contemplate!  what  is  happening  there.  On  one 
hand  is  the  spectacle  of  a Protestant  Parliament,  composed 
solely  of  Protestant  gentlemen — men  drawn  from  that  privi- 
leged class  whose  souls  and  bodies  had  never  been  debased 
by  the  scourge  of  slavery,  and  who  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
felt  like  freemen ; who  had  been  accustomed  to  tread 
calmly  on  their  fellows’  necks  as  men  now  tread  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets ; who  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
proud;  for  whom  the  good  things  of  the  earth  had  been 
jealously  reserved ; who  ought  therefore  to  have  valued 
their  privileges ; for  whom  alone  the  sun  of  fortune  and 
freedom  had  shed  its  beams ; in  whose  persons  was  sup- 


posed to  be  vested  all  that  was  worth  considering  of  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  integrity  of  the  country,  as  in  their 
hands  was  reposed  the  sacred  trust  of  their  country’s  elec- 
torate. We  see  this  Parliament  of  Protestant  gentlemen 
openly,  unblushingly,  in  God’s  daylight,  selling  their  coun- 
try at  so  much  per  man,  and  thanking  God  that  they  had  a 
country  to  sell ; and  finally,  in  their  suicidal  exit  from  na- 
tional and  political  life,  leaving  as  a legacy  of  everlasting 
shame  to  that  disgraced,  discrowned,  and  dishonoured 
country,  an  example  of  monstrous  corruption,  venality,  and 
perfidy,  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions ! On  the  other  hand  we  are  confronted  by  a com- 
panion picture  which,  though  less  in  magnitude  and  mean- 
ing, is  in  all  respects  worthy  to  be  set  beside  that  other  as 
a comrade  in  infamy,  perhaps  peerless  in  its  way.  Here 
we  see  the  Catholic  aristocracy  of  Ireland  affrighted  by  the 
big  bogie  of  the  French  Revolution,  eagerly  disclaiming  all 
desire  for  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,  and  actually  petitioning  Parliament 
to  withhold  from  them  those  rights,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  which  thousands  of  their  liberty-loving 
Protestant  countrymen  were  at  that  very  moment 
agitating,  clamouring,  filling  the  prisons  and  the 
provosts,  enduring  the  scourge  and  the  pitchcap, 
and  finally  going  into'  armed  rebellion ! “ May  you  hold 

laughter,  or  will  you  think  that  Carthage  ever  bred  such 
faedifragous  wretches?”  writes  a quaint  chronicler  of  an 
earlier  day,  whose  words  might  well  be  applied  to  the  gro- 
tesque humour  of  the  incident  we  are  considering.  We 
might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Don  Juan 
D’Aquila  at  Kinsale,  when  he  saw  the  Southern  Irish  fight- 
ing against  their  friends  and  country  on  the  English  side. 
“ Par  Dios,”  cried  out  the  Spanish  captain,  “ Christ  never 
died  for  such  a people !”  I fear  that  we,  too,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  our  anger  and  shame,  looking  back  on  this  spec- 
tacle and  on  that,  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  “ Christ 
never  died  for  such  a people.”  We  might  be  tempted  to 
abjure  our  country,  to  despair  of  her  regeneration,  and  to 
believe  her  unworthy  of  and  unfit  for  freedom  if  these  were 
all.  Thank  heaven,  however,  these  were  not  all ; the 
United  Irishmen  remain.  What  a relief  to  turn  from  the 
unspeakable  vileness  we  have  been  contemplating  to'  the 
grand  spectacle  of  these  United  Irishmen! — 500,000  sol- 
diers of  freedom,  sworn  to  live  and  die  in  her  glorious 
cause,  standing  together  in  a noble  phalanx — Protestant, 
Presbyterian,  and  Catholic,  the  tough  Northern  planter, 
the  fiery  Southern  Celt,  brothers  unto  death  in  the  cause 
of  their  country,  mankind,  and  liberty!  With  what  a glow 
of  pride,  and  joy,  and  exaltation  we  turn  from  the  swagger- 
ing traitors  and  cringing  slaves,  from  the  plotters  and  par- 
ricides, from  the  Castlereaghs  and  their  paymasters,  to  the 
pure  and  ethereal  atmosphere  in  which  shine  with  supernal 
splendour  such  names  as  Wolfe  Tone,  Robert  Emmet, 
Henry  Joy  M'Cracken,  the  brothers  Sheares,  and  the  Nor- 
thern peasant  hero,  Jemmy  Hope! — to  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
patriot  ministers  of  the  North,  the  patriot  priests  of  the 
South — soldiers  of  God,  who  illumined  the  land  with  the 
blaze  of  their  eloquence,  and  the  splendour  of  their  virtues, 
who  blenched  not  to  hold  aloft  the  lamp  of  truth  amid  the 
horrors  of  the  dark  Golgotha  which  was  bounded  by  the 
dungeon,  the  torture-house,  the  gallows,  and  the  battlefield 
— brave  shepherds  these  who  held  it  no  sin  to  fight  when 
their  sheep  were  being  tom. 
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Mere  Ghost  of  the  Long  Ago. 


O,  the  world  is  wide,  but  fairior ! what  betide 
All  its  feet-wounding  leagues  that  be, 

From  the  year's  maiden  blush,  to  its  hot  passion  flush, 

I've  toiled  over  mountain  and  sea  ; 

But,  mo  bhrdn,  for  my  quest ! — for  my  woe  and  unrest 
I've  found  no  relief ; 

In  my  sore  heart  still  reign,  for  thy  shame  and  thy  stain, 
Madness  and  grief. 

For  thy  shame  and  thy  chain,  in  my  sore  heart  still  reign 
Madness  and  grief. 

An  eagle  of  wrath  whose  air-circling  path 
No  bird  dared  to  wing : 

A star-flame,  supreme  o'er  the  soul’s  wildest  dream, 

Earth's  kingliest  king ! 

Now,  thrice-woeful  fate,  O,  piteous  state ! 

Thine  eagle-wrath  fled — 

Thy  radiance  supreme,  cold,  quenched  in  the  stream, 

In  the  dust  thy  proud  head. 

Quenched,  quenched  in  the  stream,  thy  radiance  su;  reme, 
Shame  flow’rs  round  thy  head. 

Than  earth  to  the  root,  or  sun  to  the  shoot, 

Wert  thou  thousand  times  dearer  to  me— 

Though  the  death-lightning  flash,  and  the  cruel  show’rs  lash, 
Would  I toil  naked-footed  for  thee. 

O God ! then  what  care,  what  anguish-despair, 

To  see  thee  so  stricken  and  low, 

Despairful  of  dawn,  thy  face  pale  and  wan, 

Mere  ghost  of  the  long  ago  ! 

Thy  face  pale  and  wan,  despairful  of  dawn, 

Mere  ghost  of  the  long  ago. 

O,  the  world  is  wide,  but  fairior  / what  betide 
All  its  feet-wounding  leagues  that  be, 

From  the  year’s  maiden  blush,  to  its  hot  passion  flush, 

I’ve  toiled  over  mountain  and  sea  ’ 

But,  mo  bhrdn,  for  my  quest ! for  my  woe  and  unrest 
I’ve  found  no  relief. 

In  my  sore  heart  still  reign  for  thy  shame  and  thy  stain, 
Madness  and  grief. 

For  thy  shame  and  thy  chain,  in  my  sore  heart  still  reign 
Madness  and  grief. 

Thomas  C.  Murray. 


The  Gartan  Celebrations. 

HE  daily  Press,  notwithstanding  lengthy  reports, 
hardly  did  justice  to  some  aspects  of  this  great 
gathering.  In  the  main,  they  treated  it  as  a great 
religious  function ; and  that  it  no  doubt  was ; but 
it  was  a great  deal  more.  The  impression  which 
it  bore  in  upon  the  writer  in  all  its  remarkable  incidents  was 
that  a great  body  of  the  population  of  Donegal  had  thrown 
off  with  one  “ sunward  bound,”  or  rather,  without  any  ap- 
parent effort,  the  English  veneering  with  which  two  centu- 
ries of  British  statesmanship  has  been  painfully  plastering 
them.  The  language  of  the  day  was  Irish,  the  music  was 
Irish,  the  decorations  were  Irish,  and  the  hearts  and  senti- 
ments were  Irish.  The  decorations  alone  showed  how 
thoroughly  un-English  the  proceedings  were.  The  little 


tent  where  Mass  was  said  and  most  of  the  speechifying  was 
conducted  was  bedecked  with  four  flags,  the  green  flag,  the 
Papal  flag  (with  green  setting),  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
the  tri-colour — no  Union  Jack  in  this  year  of  Jubilee!  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  any  omission,  nor  was  there  any.  The 
oratory  caught  the  flavour  of  the  heather  and  the  accent  of 
the  Gael.  Even  the  English  speaking,  which,  of  course, 
was  least  racy  of  the  surroundings,  and  Which  alone  was  re- 
ported in  most  of  our  newspapers,  had  less  English  flowers 
of  speech  than  usual.  The  speakers  could  not  be  taunted 
as  a section  of  Irish  members  of  Parliament  were  recently 
and  justly  taunted,  that  they  denounced  England  with  words 
borrowed  from  Tennyson,  the  most  English  of  poets.  Even 
the  name  Columba  gave  way  before  the  more  Irish  Colum- 
cille.  Nor  did  I meet  with  the  superior  person  usually  to 
be  found  at  all  gatherings,  who  affects  to  patronise  the 
proceedings  from  his  own  lofty  station.  The  transparent 
earnestness  of  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  who  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  whole  celebration,  and  the  devoted  enthu- 
siasm of  the  stalwart  peasantry,  seemed  to  awe  the  less 
worthy  elements,  if  there  were  any  such,  into  at  least  re- 
spectful silence.  The  extent  to  which  the  Irish  language  is 
still  spoken  in  Donegal,  even  by  well-dressed  people,  was 
somthing  of  a revelation  to  me.  It  seemed  as  if  quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  clergy  present  spoke  Irish,  while  a still  greater 
proportion  of  the  laity  were  native  speakers. 

If  there  were  any  Englishmen  amongst  the  thousands 
who  thronged  that  green  field  in  Gartan,  they  must  have 
thought  strange  thoughts.  Here,  on  British  territory,  as 
they  would  call  it,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  a people 
•essentially  foreign  to  everything  British,  more  foreign  than 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa  or  the  Germans  in  Europe : ap- 
parently anxious  to  discard  every  British  institution,  and 
honouring  every  flag  but  the  Union  Jack!  If  such  an  Eng- 
lishman also  took  part  in  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  festival  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  he  must  have  felt  that  there  was  a 
skeleton  at  the  feast,  and  that  wherever  Anglo-Saxonism 
had  triumphed  in  Ireland  it  has  been  a ghastly  failure. 

To  Irishmen  also  there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
singular  demonstration.  I will  only  chronicle  one  reflec- 
tion of  mine,  and  it  is  this,  that  it  is  a thousand  pities  the 
political  leaders  of  the  last  and  present  centuries  did  not 
pay  more  attention  to  developing  the  national  character  in  a 
national  and  natural  direction  and  less  to  catching  the  ear 
of  the  enemy.  Whatever  induced  O’Connell  to  address 
meetings  in  English  and  the  Young  Irelanders  to  write 
stilted  English  verse?  And  what  a power  the  Irish  people 
would  still  be  if  speaking  their  own  language,  singing  their 
own  songs,  thinking  their  own  thoughts,  and  keeping  their 
own  festivals!  I do  not  know  whether  this  Gartan  meet- 
ing was  designed  to  illustrate  this  as  well  as  to  commemo- 
rate St.  Columcille,  but  I have  half  a suspicion  that  it 
was ; nor  could  the  memory  of  the  saint  be  more  worthily 
commemorated  than  by  striking  a deeper  and  truer  national 
note  amongst  our  people  than  the  popular  political  one. 

Cu  Uladh. 


A POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  '98  RISING. 

We  meet  with  many  inquiries  as  to  a good  and  inexpensive  history 
of  the  '98  rising,  and  can  thoroughly  recommend  that  by  the  Rev. 
P.  F.  Kavanagh,  O.S'F  , published  by  Messrs.  Gill,  Dublin,  at  1/-. 
It  is  a good  all-round  history  of  the  time,  and  the  account  of  the 
Wexford-rising  is  specially  well  written. 
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Tir  na  n=Og. 

Et  moi,  j'ai  eté  aussi  en  Arcadie." — Poussin. 

Yes  : I have  been  a dreamer  too  ; my  skies 
Have  caught  no  sorrow  from  the  fleeting  hour. 

Beyond  the  islands  where  the  sunset  lies, 

In  blest  Hy  Brazil  have  I built  my  bower. 

There,  where  the  summer  holds  eternal  reign, 

Through  fragrant  hedgerows  have  I wandered  long, 

Breathing  the  glamour  of  that  grand  domain, 

Listing  the  music  of  the  river's  song. 

Yes,  I have  wandered  to  the  long  ago, 

Back  o'er  the  stormy  wreck-strewn  stretch  of  years, 

Looked  me  on  Croghan's  and  Emania's  glow, 

Saw  Naisi’s  trustfulness  and  Deirdre’s  tears ; 

Marked  through  the  dust  of  war  the  chariots'  sweep, 
Heard  great  Cuchullain’s  buckler  o'er  the  din  ; 

With  Maeldun  sailed  across  the  wondrous  deep, 
Listed  to  Oisin,  and  conversed  with  Fionn. 


And  I have  dreamed  me  of  a golden  time, 

Full  of  a nation's  re-awakened  youth  ; 

Pictured  a sunny-vestured  fruitful  clime, 

Lifted  to  Freedom,  Energy,  and  Truth  ; 

Lifted  to  Light  and  Liberty  - to  wield 

An  arm  wherever  Freedom’s  flag’s  unfurled  ; 

A haven  for  the  hopeless,  and  a shield 
For  all  the  persecuted  of  the  world. 

Dreams  I have  had  me  too  in  otherwise  : 

Visions  of  days  that  ne'er,  alas  ! may  be, 

Lit  by  the  light  of  sympathetic  eyes, 

And  cheered  by  accents  that  are  not  for  me  ; 

Days  that  had  brought  me  all  that  life  can  knaw 
Of  peace  and  pleasure,  blossom,  song,  and  sun  ; 

Days  that,  though  darkened,  yet  shall  feel  the  glow 
Of  all  the  hope  whose  joy  may  ne'er  be  won  : 


For  I have  wakened  from  my  starry  trance; 

And  I no  longer  walk  the  flowery  way, 

Cheered  by  the  magic  of  a gentle  glance, 

Thrilled  by  the  majesty  of  Freedom's  day. 

Yet  is  there  something  whispers  to  my  soul, 

Bearing  a balm  for  all  this  present  pain  : 

What  though  the  sunset  looms— 'tis  not  the  goal. 

Be  not  despondent — dawn  shall  come  again  !" 

Fear  na  Muintir. 


Celtic  Literary  Society, 
Dublin. 


Edmund  O’Donovan. 

By  One  Who  Knew  Him. 


■ CANNOT  believe  that  he  is  dead.  Until  hope  is 
1 hopeless  I shall  hold  fast  by  the  living  picture— 

^ the  tall,  lithe  form,  the  mobile  Celtic  face,  the  laugh- 

ing  eye,  in  whose  twinkle  was  humour,  friendship, 
and  the  love  of  that  airy  freedom  which  had  urged 
him  onward  until  he  was  elected  a white  prince  among  the 
dusky  monarchs  of  Men'.  The  first  “Englishman,”  for- 
sooth! that  had  touched  that  oasis  in  the  Asiatic  desert. 
He,  the  son  of  John  O’Donovan,  the  great  Irish  scholar; 
he,  bom  in  Dublin,  of  the  purest  Milesian  blood,  inspired 
hy  the  noblest  of  Irish  instincts,  with  his  whole  soul  rapt 
from  boyhood  in  the  ecstacy  of  a free  fatherland-^he  an 
Englishman!  A desperate  patriotism  brought  us  together, 


made  us  bosom  friends  for  life — for  the  perils  we  had  run, 
the  penalties  we  paid  (and  never  regretted),  and  for  the 
unshaken  hopes  that  supported  us  when  the  clouds  fell, 
darkening  the  dawn  which  had  visited  us  for  an  hour  with 
a ray  of  light  delusive.  The  down  of  incipient  manhood 
was  not  yet  on  his  pale,  thinking  face  when  my  hand 
grasped  his  for  the  first  time.  Almost  girlish  in  his  gentle- 
ness and  trustful  simplicitv,  I felt  a pang  that  caused  me  to 
reproach  Rossa  for  boasting  that  he  had  “ baptised  ” that 
tender  stripling  whom  he  was  proud  of  as  a “ grand  young 
fellow.”  To  see  one  so  youthful  and  so  delicately  formed 
brought,  with  ourselves,  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows, 
gave  me  a pain  which  I remember  to  this  hour.  Such  in- 
nocent enthusiasm,  thought  I,  might  have  been  left  at  home 
to  pursue  its  college  course  until  a later  day.  Time  proved 
that  my  svmpathy  was  too  sensitive.  Edmund  O'Donovan 
was  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  as  ready  to  face  it  as  the 
manliest  and  most  muscular  of  the  Fenian  host.  With  all 
his  exquisite  fancy  and  glowing  imagination  he  was  prac- 
tical, and  particularly  scientific.  Chemistry,  military  tactics, 
and  engineering  were  his  chief  studies.  Once  enrolled  in 
the  Fenian  armv,  he  seized  upon  the  game  of  war,  deter- 
mined to  master  its  profoundest  moves,  and  to  teach  a school 
of  soldiers,  who  would  be  more  than  a match  in  skill  for  the 
best  of  England’s  troops.  What  followed  I may  pass  over. 
Edmund  O’Donovan  spent  six  months  in  Limerick  Jail. 
After  his  release  commenced  that  life  of  adventure, 
romance,  and  daring  which-,  T trust — still  hoping  against 
hope — has  not  been  closed  in  that  African  defile.  He 
spent  some  vears  rallying  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Fenian  organisation,  travelling  secretly  through  the  pro- 
vinces, and  baffling  the  vigilance  of  the  police  by  his  mar- 
vellous address  and  resources.  He  was  finishing  the  work 
of  consolidation  in  Ireland  when  his  love  of  libertv  impelled 
him  to  offer  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Republican  France.  In 
the  onlv  regiment  open  to  foreigners,  he  was  soon  in  the 
thick  of  a fight  defending  Orleans.  It  was  one  of  the 
hottest  battles  of  the  war,  and  as  a private  soldier  in  the 
Foreign  Legion  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  death  hail  that 
came  showering  upon  the  corps  which  is  always  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  very  mouth  of  the  gap.  His  description  of  that 
combat  was  a picture  surpassing  in  vividness  and  graphic 
force.  How  he  escaped,  why  he  did  not  fall  with  a hundred 
bullets  in  his  body,  was  the  puzzle  of  his  after  life.  With- 
out getting  a scratch  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  marched  off 
on  foot  to  Bavaria,  where  he  was  interned  until  France 
signed*the  peace  of  defeat  and  dismemberment.  Edmund 
O’Donovan  was  a genuine  Irishman — in  his  versatile  genius, 
his  fertile  resources,  his  sparkling  humour,  and,  above  all, 
in  that  spirit  of  romance,  which  is  always  ready  to  take  a 
hand  in  any  game,  from  fighting  in  the  field  to  making  love 
under  difficulties.  In  the  Bavarian  jail  the  captive  became 
a captor.  The  governor  had  a daughter,  a beautiful  Teu- 
ton— one  of  those  soft  South  Germans,  whose  most  delight- 
ful bloom  is  usually  marked  at  eighteen  summers.  Among 

the  tattered  and  ragged  French  prisoners,  Fraulein  

took  especial  note  of  one  tall,  handsome,  young  fellow,  with 
a light,  elastic  step.  Peeping  from  behind  the  lattice  of  a 
window  in  the  governor’s  apartments  Edmund  O’Donovan 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  charming  face  ere  it  was  quickly 
drawn  back.  Ward  and  watch  he  afterwards  kept  on  that 
lattice  until  two  pair  of  sunny  eyes  met  and  exchanged  the 
magic  glances.  The  maiden  threw  off  reserve,  shook  hands 
at  last  with  her  father’s  prisoner,  and  gave  him  her  photo- 
graph after  many  a fond  tete-a-tete.  This  pretty  little 
episode  in  the  chequered  and  adventurous  life  of  my  friend 
— I cannot  write  my  dead  friend — I treasure  as  a memon- 
of  his  gay  and  mirthful  mood.  We  were  not  perfectly 
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happy,  then  (if  all  were  told),  when  he  amused  me  with 
the  story  in  the  Cafe  de  Madrid,  where  we  used  to  meet 
the  her)'  Republican  spirits  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  only 
a few  days  before  (June,  1871)  that  I unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered him  in  the  Rue  Auber.  If  he  had  not  brought  me  to 
a halt  I would  not  have  recognised  him  in  his  old  French 
camping  coat  and  seedy  pantaloons.  He  was  just  after 
escaping  from  the  Bavarian  prison,  with  his  lady’s  portrait 
in  the  breast  of  his  war-worn  surtout,  and  a franc  and  a 
half  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  was  a Bohemian  season 
for  both  of  us,  and  we  eked  it  out  meagrely  in  a very 
upper  room  of  the  Rue  du  Foubourg  Poissonniere.  SociuL 
ism,  in  its  best  sense,  we  reduced  to  practice — sharing  our 
ways  and  means  with  one  another  while  a centime  remained. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  halcyon  days  that  Edmund  fell  sick, 
and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  his  nursetender,  administering 
the  remedies  he  prescribed  for  himself.  I only  wish  it 
were  no  worse  with  him  now.  It  is  not  all  true  what  Dante 
says  that  the  greatest  grief  in  adversity  is  the  remembrance 
of  happier  days.  There  is  a greater  grief  in  imagining  the 
picture  of  a dear,  dead  friend,  lying  stretched  upon  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  with,  heaven  knows,  how  many 
gaping  wounds  in  his  lifeless  body.  On  his  recovery  in 
Paris,  Edmund  paid  a short  visit  to  Dublin,  and  when  the 
Carlist  conflict  broke  out  he  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  with 
correspondent’s  commission  from  the  “Freeman’s  Journal.” 
Before  the  Carlist  cause  melted  away  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  resources,  and  from  thenceforth  commenced  that  extra- 
ordinary series  of  adventures,  which  would  beggar  the  fairy 
fancies  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Flow  he  supported  himself 
in  Spain,  how  he  journeyed  eastwards,  getting  into  the  thick 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  as  correspondent  of  the  “Daily 
News,”  and  how  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Men7,  would 
make  up  a story  of  surpassing  interest.  At  Erzeroum  he 
was  photographed  with  the  famous  Mukhtar  Pacha,  who, 
though  ultimately  defeated,  had  annihilated  a Russian  corps 
d'armee.  A greater  than  Mukhtar  could  not  resist  Edmund 
O’Donovan’s  affable  manliness.  With  the  native  grace  of 
his  politeness,  to  the  Irish  manner  bom,  he  would  fascinate 
the  Grand  Sultan  or  the  Great  Mogul.  The  wits  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  were  but  petty  prattlers  compared  with  the 
golden  shower  of  originalities  which  Edmund  O’Donovan 
could  not  suppress  in  any  rank  of  society.  I can  vividly 
picture  his  effective  attitudes  among  the  princes  and  poten- 
tates of  Merv,  and  am  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  spells 
he  wove  around  those  suspicious  fanatics.  Very7  singular 
were  his  prepossessions  for  Eastern  life  and  the  Oriental 
languages.  Long  before  he  had  any  thought  of  visiting 
the  South-East  he  studied  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Sanskrit. 
His  admiration  for  the  wild  freedom  of  the  desert  was  al- 
most a passion.  When  I met  him  in  Paris  he  had  note- 
books full  of  jottings  in  Arabic,  and  his  conversation  was 
invariably  enlivened  by  any  chance  illusion  to  the  East.  A 
strange,  extraordinary  man,  great  and  noble,  as  amiable  as 
a woman,  as  courageous  as  a lion,  as  inoffensive  as  a child 
— brilliant,  genial,  unassuming,  and  more  passionate  and 
enduring  than  all  his  affections  was  his  love  for  his  own 
Ireland.  When  Ke  came  back  from  Merv  he  had  the  nobi- 
lity of  England  at  his  feet;  but  from  the  sickly  fragrance 
of  the  gilded  salons,  he  turned  to  the  homely  associations 
of  his  other  days,  and  to  the  old  friends  whom  he  knew 
before  fame  wreathed  its  laurels  round  his  brow.  His  last 
private  letter  was  written  to  a distinguished  Irish  journalist 
in  London,  and  in  that  he  referred  affectionately  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Edmund  O’Leary.  True  he  was  to  Ireland, 
true  to  the  last.  Be  his  epitaph  the  motto  of  the  Irish 
Brigade — Semper  et  ubique  fidelis. 

(Reprinted  from  “United  Ireland,”  1893. 


Notes  and  N ews. 


“ How  is  Old  Ireland,  and  how  does  jshe  stand  ? ” 


HE  Wolfe  Tone  Anniversary  was  celebrated  on  June  20th 
at  Bodenstown,  with  even  greater  enthusiam  than  usual, 
the  oration  on  the  occasion  being  delivered  by  Charles 
G.  Doran,  of  Queenstown,  one  of  our  most  honoured 
veterans.  Amongst  the  wreaths  placed  upon  the  patriot’s 
tomb  was  one  from  two  Dublin  ladies  (initials  only  given), 
one  from  Miss  Maude  Gonne,  and  a floral  harp  from  the  joint 
societies  forming  Belfast’s  Senior  ’98  Committee,  meeting  at  the 
National  Club.  The  decoration  of  the  graves  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  was  well  carried  out  by  National  societies. 
In  Belfast  a committee  of  ladies  attended  to  the  tombs  in  Clifton 
Street  Cemetery,  growing  plants  being  used  in  preference  to  cut 
flowers.  On  the  tomb  of  Mary  M’Cracken  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
uninscribed),  two  beautiful  lilies  were  placed,  and  one  in  memory  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Steele  Dickson,  who  is  buried  in  an  unknown  grave  in 
the  Cemetery,  and  who  attended  Henry  Joy  M’Cracken  before  his 
execution.  The  grave  of  Dr.  Drennan,  poet  of  the  United  Irishmen 
was  also  decorated  there,  and  at  the  Joy  burial  plot  we  observed 
wreaths  from  the  H.  J.  M'Cracken  Society.  A beautiful  box  of 
roses  and  other  flowers  sent  by  Miss  Edith  Dickson,  was  made  up 
into  four  dozen  nosegays,  and  presented  to  the  aged  women  in  the 
Charitable  Institution  adjoining,  of  which  Miss  M'Cracken  was  a 
benefactress.  The  cards  attached  to  the  decorations  in  Clifton 
Street  bore  the  names  of  Mrs.  B.  O’Malley,  Mrs.  Pender,  Miss  E. 
Dickson,  Miss  Alice  Killen,  Miss  Anna  Johnston,  Miss  M.  Johnston, 
Miss  Milligan. 

The  '98  Committee,  Belfast  Senior  Branch,  attended  to  the 
decoration  of  graves  between  Belfast  and  Antrim,  a party  of  the 
members  starting  in  several  vehicles  on  Sunday  morning.  A 
beautiful  lily  in  full  bloom  was  placed  on  the  grave  of  James  Hope, 
and  a rose  tree  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Rose,  in  Mallusk  Graveyard. 
At  Templepatrick,  the  grave  of  William  Orr  was  adorned  with  a 
lily  and  a cross  ; and  the  party  then  proceeded  to  Antrim,  where 
after  visiting  the  lake,  they  were  joined  by  a contingent  from  Bally- 
mena, and  a meeting  was  held  to  inaugurate  a committee  for  that 
town.  Mr.  H.  Kennedy  presided.  Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  Miss  Milligan 
and  Mr.  Nugent  spoke,  and  a provisional  committee  arranged  to 
act.  We  must  add  that  a handsome  subscription  was  received  from 
Miss  Maude  Gonne  to  aid  the  ’98  club  with  these  decorations. 

Ad  incident,  however,  occurred  on  Decoration  day  which  will 
serve  to  remind  the  Irish  people,  that  in  showing  honour  to  the 
patriot  dead,  we  only  act  by  permission  of  the  authorities 
which  still  have  power  over  us.  Miss  Maud  Gonne  on  going  to 
St.  Michan’s  Church  to  lay  a wreath  above  the  sacred  dust  of 
Robert  Emmet,  found  the  gate  barred  and  chained,  and  was 
assured  by  the  custodian  that  she  would  be  excluded  no  matter  at 
what  hour  she  came.  This  incident  should  bring  back  to  our 
minds  the  dying  words  of  Emmet  forbidding  us  to  inscribe  his 
epitaph  till  it  could  be  done  by  a free  nation ; and  in  all  our 
monument-rearing  let  us  remember  that  the  time  is  not  yet. 

MEETING  ON  MONDAY,  21ST,  IN  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

On  Monday  evening,  21st,  a band  of  Trinity  College  students 
sallied  forth  and  attacked  a crowd  of  people  who  had  assembled 
in  Foster  Place,  College  Green,  to  take  part  in  a meeting  organised 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Socialist  Republican  Party.  This 
party  has  been  organised  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
James  Connolly,  a frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  our  columns, 
who  holds  the  most  advanced  democratic  ideas,  and  who  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  Ireland’s  nationhood  can  best  be 
advanced  by  getting  the  masses  of  the  people  to  realise  that  Ireland 
should  be  made  free,  not  only  from  English  rule,  but  from  the 
evils  of  the  social  system  brought  in  with  the  English  feudal 
system.  The  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  21st,  outside  College 
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Green,  as  a sort  of  offset  to  the  fact  that  the  old  Parliament  House 
bore  a great  Jubilee  decoration  across  its  portico.  The  raid  of  the 
Trinity  boys  was  ineffectual,  and  after  a brief  scrimmage  they 
retired  to  their  own  demesne  The  meeting  proceeded  in  the 
presence  of  a vastly  increased  crowd,  the  speakers  being — Miss 
Maude  Gonné,  Mr.  Connolly,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  others. 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  ENGLISH  RULE. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22nd,  the  Jubilee  of  the  sixty  years  reign  of 
the  most  illustrious  English  Sovereign  was  celebrated  in  the  capital 
of  her  Empire  by  a procession  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  a public  thanks- 
giving for  the  benefits  to  humanity  which  have  come  in  this  reign. 
The  nineteenth  century  has  been  one  of  progress  the  world  over, 
and  in  other  countries,  where  sovereigns  have  been  less  illustrious 
and  oftener  changed,  civilisation  has  also  made  advances.  Without 
doubt  the  very  fact  that  a woman  of  blameless  character  and 
domestic  tastes  occupied  the  throne  of  England  has  wrought  a ben- 
eficent influence  on  social  life  in  that  country.  Public  hangings, 
child  slavery  in  factories,  and  other  brutalities  have  been  done  away 
with,  and  England  is  on  the  whole  a more  civilised  country  than  it 
was  sixty  years  ago.  We  look  at  the  whole  affair  from  the  dis- 
interested point  of  view  of  a complete  outsider,  as  far  as  the 
Jubilee  displays  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  personal  de- 
votion to  Victoria  Regina  et  Imperatrix.  But  from  another  point 
of  view  the  celebration  has  been  of  extreme  interest  to  Irish 
Nationalists.  At  a time  when  the  people  of  England  and  most  of 
the  countries  of  her  Empire  are  rejoicing  and  looking  back  over  sixty 
years  of  progress,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
look  back  over  the  same  period  of  time,  review  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  it,  and  meditate  seriously  on  the  present  condition  of 
our  land  and  race. 

ENGLISH  RULE  MEANS  IRELAND’S  RUIN. 

This  is  the  appalling  fact  with  which  we  have  to  cope.  In  that 
sixty  years  our  country  has  been  falling  deeper  into  poverty  and 
weakness.  Her  manufactures  and  agriculture  have  declined,  her 
population  has  diminished  and  is  fast  diminishing.  Millions  have 
emigrated,  millions  have  been  evicted,  millions  have  been  starved  to 
death.  Thank  God  there  were  found  in  Dublin  City  on  that  day 
of  English  rejoicing,  men  of  sufficient  courage  and  patriotism  to 
bring  these  three  facts  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  reproaching 
with  their  solemn  reminder  in  plain  black  and  white,  the  foolish 
fluttering  of  meaningless  banners  and  pennons,  hung  out  by.people 
who  have  no  single  reason  to  rejoice.  A great  procession,  headed 
by  a brass  band,  and  bearing  flags  giving  the  number  of  evictions, 
emigrations,  and  starvations  in  the  reign.  The  names  of  Allen, 
Larkin  and  O’Brien,  and  John  Twiss,  were  held  up  in  the  light  of 
the  loyal  illuminations,  the  last  named  not  merely,  we  presume, 
because  he  was  hanged  in  mistake  (that  being  mainly  the  jury's 
responsibility),  but  because  of  certain  unheard  of  transactions  which 
took  place  in  the  prison  while  he  awaited  trial,  and  in  regard  to 
which  Twiss  proved  himself  a hero.  In  addition  to  the  procession, 
a lantern  slide  display,  giving  portraits  of  the  men  of  ’98  had  been 
arranged  for.  Dominant  politicians  in  Dublin,  be  it  known,  were 
much  opposed  to  these  demonstrations,  and  were  in  favour  of  an 
attitude  of  dignity  and  indifference  being  maintained.  However,  in 
our  opinion,  the  people  were  right  and  the  politicians  wrong.  Had 
no  procession  and  lantern  slides  been  provided  for  the  people,  they 
would  have  thronged  the  streets  all  the  same,  and  their  idle  curiosity 
would  have  been  set  down  as  evidence  of  loyal  devotion,  I11  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  processionists  have  been  accused  of  going  up  to 
Rutland  Square  to  attack  the  Orange  Hall,  we  may  state  that  it  was 
intended  to  give  the  display  in  O’Connell  Street,  only  that  the  office 
asked  for  the  purpose  was  refused.  As  a consequence,  the  procession- 
ists went  into  Rutland  Square  at  a late  hour  in  the  night,  when  it  was 
already  thronged  with  a dense  crowd  of  people  watching  the  slides. 
The  police  force  present,  who  have  sworn  that  good  order  prevailed 
until  then,  got  wedged  between  the  dense  mass  of  people  and  the 
advancing  processionists,  who  were  thus  brought  to  a halt  before 
the  Orange  Hall.  Disorder  was  inevitable,  and  a police  charge  to 
clear  the  street  resulted  in  the  injury  of  hundreds  of  people,  and 
later  in  the  general  smashing  of  the  windows  of  decorated  shops 
by  members  of  the  angry  and  excited  crowd. 


The  inquest  is  proceeding  on  an  aged  woman,  Mrs.  Fitzsimmons, 
who  was  killed  in  the  stampede,  knocked  over  by  the  police,  or 
simply  by  the  rushing  crowd,  it  does  not  yet  appear.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  processionists  were  not 
interfered  with  till  the  very  end  of  their  march,  which  is  a tolerable 
proof  of  their  good  order,  and  that  the  crowd  in  Rutland  Square 
was  orderly  and  included  a very  respectable  class  of  people. 

Besides  this  organised  procession,  a band  composed,  we  believe, 
of  members  of  the  Old  Guard  and  a number  of  Nationalist  students, 
held  Dame  Street  all  evening,  to  prevent  any  advance  of  the 
Trinity  College  boys  in  the  direction  of  the  City  Hall. 

DEFENCE  FUND. 

Contributions  for  the  defence  of  prisoners  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  Rutland  Square  disturbances  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
O’Brien,  Old  Guard  Union,  10,  Upper  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 
Subscriptions  have  already  been  received  from  Miss  Maud  Gonne 
(at  whose  suggestion  the  fund  was  started.  The  National  Boys’ 
Brigade,  Edmund  Harvey,  Waterford;  Mr.  J.  P.  O’Brien,  C.  Hart, 
Dr.  Kenny,  and  Mr.  Wm.  O’Brien,  who  writes  from  Westport, 
sending  £5,  saying,  “ Nationalists  of  all  sections  are  under  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  for  the  manful  protest  against 
the  insolence  that  would  fain  force  the  capital  of  Ireland  to  appear 
in  Jubilee  garb  among  the  worshippers  of  England." 

IRELAND'S  POOR  AND  ENGLISH  CHARITY. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  refresh  our  hopes  of  the  Irish  cause 
than  the  refusal  of  the  Catholic  and  Nationalist  poor  throughout  the 
country  to  join  in  the  Jubilee  banqueting.  In  Derry,  Newry,  Armagh, 
Ennis,  and  elsewhere,  the  gift  of  meat  from  Australia  was  absolutely 
refused,  and  the  climax  was  reached  in  Limerick,  where  the  meat, 
as  a last  resource,  was  offered  to  the  paupers  in  the  Workhouse 
and  indignantly  refused  by  them.  In  Limerick,  Skibbereen,  Derry, 
Drogheda,  and  other  places,  National  or  black  flags  were  displayed. 
In  Derry,  a Union  Jack  was  actually  hauled  down  and  one  bearing 
the  significant  date,  ’98,  floated  in  its  stead.  In  Belfast  all  went  off 
quietly.  More  significant  than  any  Nationalist  displays  was  the 
fact  that  only  half  the  money  required  for  the  Queen's  statue  has 
been  subscribed,  and  that  the  decoration  of  the  city  was  cheap  and 
tawdry,  and  that  the  Corporation  bonfire  was  the  smallest  and 
evidently  the  most  economical  possible.  It  was  kindled  on  M'Art’s 
fort  and  burned  feebly,  being  only  seen  as  a faint  glimmer  through 
fog.  In  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  staunch  rank  and  file  was 
that  of  Mr.  M'Coy,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who  on  Wednesday, 
23rd,  was  elected  president  of  a branch  of  the  Independent  League, 
and  the  same  day  kissed  the  Queen's  hand  at  Windsor. 

THE  CONVENTION. 

In  the  City  Hall  meantime,  from  six  o’clock  till  eleven,  sat 
delegates  of  ’98  Committees  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
cheap  excursions  arranged,  not  for  us,  but  for  the  Jubilee,  were 
availed  of ; the  country  representation  was  large  and  encouraging. 
At  the  meeting  of  March  4th  there  was  not  more  than  half  a dozen 
provincials  present,  and  no  committees  had  been  formed.  On  this 
occasion  scores  were  there  from  a distance,  representing  bodies  of 
men  at  home  to  a total  of  thousands,  organised  to  join  in  com- 
memorating '98.  The  first  business  was  the  report  of  the 
secretaries,  and  a very  encouraging  one  it  was,  being  a list 
of  the  branches  through  the  country,  also  a recommendation 
that  a literary  sub-committee  should  be  formed  to  publish 
’98  records.  The  formation  of  London  and  Liverpool  committees 
alone  was  included  in  the  report,  and  when  Mr.  William  Rooney, 
of  the  Celtic  Literary  Society,  had  moved  its  adoption,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  branches  in  the  North  of  England  came  forward 
and  claimed  recognition,  which  after  some  debate  was  accorded 
them.  It  was  made  plain  that  arrangement  had  been  come  to  that 
a convention  of  the  branches  in  Gt.  Britain  and  France  should  be 
held  in  August,  at  which  to  representatives  to  the  inner  Executive 
body  should  be  elected.  After  this  convention,  summoned  by  the 
existing  London  Executive,  in  complete  accord  with  the  desire  of 
the  Convention  of  Tuesday,  a Joint  National  Executive  will  exist, 
the  distinctions  between  Dublin  and  London  being  swept  away  as 
regards  the  working  body  and  office-bearers.  The  assemblies  for 
Ireland  and  Gt.  Britain,  composed  on  a representative  basis  of  two 
from  each  committee  formed,  will  still  have  the  right  to  meet  and 
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Executive  is  as  follows  : — president,  two  vice-presidents,  six  treas- 
urers, six  secretaries,  ten  members  from  Dublin,  ten  from  the 
provinces,  ten  from  Gt.  Britain. 

All  of  these  must  be  elected  by  ballot  according  to  a resolution 
passed  at  the  convention,  but  in  view  of  the  business  capacity  dis- 
played by  the  secretaries,  prominent  members  present  urged  that 
their  joint  election  should  not  be  opposed.  They  were  also 
appointed  scrutineers  of  the  election. 

No  communication  from  America  was  brought  forward,  and  no 
allusion  yet  made  to  the  share  we  expect  our  kindred  over  the  seas 
to  take  in  this  celebration.  Mr.  Antony  Mackay,  of  Castleconnell, 
rose,  and  in  a brief  speech  that  won  unanimous  approval  urged  the 
sending  of  a formal  invitation  to  the  Irishmen  of  America,  Irish 
National  Alliance  Central  Committee  of  America  (Col.  Ralston 
president),  the  ’98  Centenary  Committee  (E.  O’Flaherty,  president), 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 
Mr.  VV.  O.  Curtis  also  urged  the  advisability  ofsendingan  invitation 
from  that  convention  to  the  American  committees,  and  no  one 
dissenting,  the  chairman  received  the  list  of  American  bodies  from 
Mr.  Mackay,  and  in  a brief  speech  stated  that  it  was  the  aim  of 
their  Executive  to  co-operate  with  every  section  of  Irishmen  in  the 
States,  then  ordered  the  Secretaries  to  send  forthwith  a formal 
invitation  to  the  organisations  named  on  Mr.  Mackay’s  list. 

This  was  the  main  part  of  the  business  done  at  the  convention, 
besides  the  passing  of  resolutions  asserting  Ireland’s  claim  to 
freedom  as  the  ’98  men  understood  it,  decreeing  a Dublin  monu- 
ment to  Tone,  and  opening  a fund  for  the  purpose.  The  speakers 
during  the  evening  were  Miss  Maude  Gonne,  Paris  Committee  ; 
William  Yeats,  Pres.  London  Executive;  Anthony  Makcay,  Castle- 
connell ; James  Daly,  Castlebar  ; P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Cork  ; Charles 
Doran,  Queenstown;  John  Byrne,  Liverpool;  Henry  Dobbin, 
Alice  Milligan,  Belfast ; Patrick  Tobin,  F.  J.  Allan,  W.  Rooney, 
Dublin  ; Mr.  Seagrave,  Wigan. 

MEETING  IN  LONDON. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  have  seen  the  report  of  a meeting, 
held  in  London,  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  to  celebrate  the 
Centenary  of  ’98.  Mr.  F H.  O’Donnell  presided,  and  the  speakers 
included  Dr.  Mark  Ryan,  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  Mr.  Macarthy,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Hanlon  and  Mr.  Bell.  The  first  resolution 
called  upon  patriotic  Irishmen  in  London  to  join  in  making  the  ’98 
celebration  worthy  of  the  United  Irish  race  ; and  the  second,  " That 
this  meeting  expresses  its  warm  satisfaction  at  the  patriotic  and 
statesmanlike  action  of  the  Centenary  Convention  in  Dublin,  in  en- 
larging the  representative  character  of  the  central  committee  in 
Ireland,  and  we  hail  this  wise  and  National  policy  as  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Irish  Nation." 

THE  GAELIC  SOCIETY,  NEW  YORK,  AND  ST. 

COLUMBKILLE. 

While  honor  was  being  done  at  Gartan  and  Iona  to  the  thir- 
teenth centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Columbkille,  the  Irish  in 
America  were  not  neglectful  of  the  same  great  event.  In  the 
various  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Columbkille  throughout  the 
United  States,  special  services  commemorative  of  the  centenary 
were  held.  The  most  notable  of  all  the  celebrations,  though, 
according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  was  that  held  at  Chickering  Hall, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  that  city.  The  Society  being  non-sectarian,  the  celebration  was 
conducted  on  such  lines  as  gave  everyone  an  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating. This  was  evidenced  by  the  long  list  of  patrons  and 
supporters  of  the  celebrations,  which  included  men  of  many 
different  creeds  and  of  various  professions.  Among  them  were 
Thomas  Hunter,  Esq.,  President  Normal  College;  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  Justice  Supreme  Court;  Hon.  Seth  Low,  President 
Columbia  College;  Hon.  John  W.  Goff,  Recorder;  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton  ; Right  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New 
York;  Right  Rev.  James  A.  M'Faul,  Bishop  of  Trenton,  N.J.; 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Editor  New  York  Sun ; Rev.  P.  F. 
M'Sweeney,  D.D.;  Hon.  James  S.  Coleman,  Hon.  Judge  James 
Fitzgerald;  Hon.  John  D.  Crimmins,  Hon.  Thomas  L.  James, 
Ex-Postmasfer  General  U.S. ; Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  Hon.  F.  R. 
Coudert,  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  President  of  the  College  of 


call  the  inner  Executive  to  account.  The  constitution  of  that  inner 
New  York  ; L.  J.  Callanan,  Esq;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth,  Editor 
New  York  Herald',  & c. 

The  president  of  the  society,  in  a short  Gaelic  speech,  introduced 
the  chairman  of  the  evening,  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Daly,  Justice  Supreme 
Court,  who  reviewed  the  great  work  done  by  the  Gaelic  Society  in 
America  and  by  the  Gaelic  League  in  Ireland.  Quoting  from 
Dr.  O'Donnell’s  words  in  his  recent  pastoral,  suggesting  that  the 
Gaelic  movement  could  have  no  better  patron  than  Columbkille, 
he  hoped  the  present  celebrations  in  memory  of  such  a distinguished 
educationalist  as  Columbkille  was  would  give  new  life  to  the  Irish 
language  and  its  copious  literature.  He  then  introduced  the  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  whose  address  on  "St.  Columb- 
kille and  European  Civilization  ” was  probably  the  greatest  tribute 
to  Columbkille,  oratorically  and  otherwise,  which  the  thirteenth 
centenary  has  called  forth.  " Dr.  Shahan  spoke  for  over  an  hour  to 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  distinguished  audiences  that  could 
possibly  be  gathered  together  in  any  city,  and  the  frequent  but  well- 
punctuated  applause  showed  the  appreciation  with  which  the  dis- 
course was  received.  Themusical  part  of  the  programme  in  its  excell- 
ence was  in  keeping  with  the  oratorical,  and  consisted  of  an  " Irish 
Rhapsody  " on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Bernard  O’Donnell ; Quartettes, 
" Let  Erin  Remember  ” and  " The  Light  of  other  Days," 
by  Miss  Stori,  Mrs.  O’Donnell,  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr.  O’Mahony; 
Songs,  "The  Bell  Ringer,"  by  Mr.  O’Mahony;  "Like  the 
Bright  Lamp,"  by  Miss  Stori;  " Aghadoe,"  by  Mr.  Lyons, 
and  “Ban  Chnoic  Eireann  O,”  by  Mrs.  O’Donnell,  who, 
though  born  in  America,  captivated  the  audience  by  her 
remarkably  perfect  pronunciation  of  Irish,  as  well  as  by  her  sweet 
singing.  A notable  feature  of  the  evening,  and  one  which 
audience  will  not  soon  forget,  was  the  playing  on  the  ’cello 
by  Mr.  Victor  Herbert,  of  his  own  special  arrangement  of 
"AChuislin  mo  Chroidhe,”  and  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 
In  response  to  a not-to-be  denied  encore  he  gave  "The  Angel’s 
Whisper."  Mr.  Herbert,  a sketch  of  whom  we  expect  to  give  in  some 
future  number  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, is  a grandson  of  Samuel  Lover, 
and  though  a young  man  is  already  at  the  head  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession in  America.  The  celebration  as  a whole  was  one  which 
showed  to  the  general  public  of  New  York,  the  versatility,  the 
greatness,  and  the  excellence  of  Irish  genius.  Verily  it  was  a great 
night  for  Columkille,  for  Ireland,  and  for  the  Gaelic  Society  ; for 
as  Recorder  Goff,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Shahan, 
said:  "If  the  Gaelic  Society  had  never  done  any  effective  work 
before,  the  Irish  people  of  New  York  and  of  America  were  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  its  members  for  that  night’s  entertainment 
alone."  


THE  MOST  MIRTH-PROVOKING  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY 

’Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal. 

By  MAC.  Author  of  '•  The  Leadin’  Road  to  Donegal,”  Corney  Higarty’s 
Yarns,  &c.,  &c. 


Price,  Post  Free,  is.  2d.,  stiff  paper  cover ; 2s.  2d.,  cloth. 

" 'Twas  in  Dhroll  Donegal,”  which  is  just  out,  is  a collection 
of  the  most  witty  of  Mac’s  Tales  hitherto  unpublished  in  book 
lorm.  Nothing  which  has  appeared  in  the  humorous  line  for  a long 
time  equals  this  production  in  genuine  healthy  fun  and  frolic,  and 
its  circulation  is  sure  to  be  enormous. 

All  who  will  kindly  assist  in  circulating  the  book  among  their 
friends  will,  on  application,  obtain  canvassing  circulars  from  Mr. 
G.  Kirke,  Mount  Charles,  Co.  Donegal;  and  A GIFT  COPY 
OF  THE  BOOK  will  be  presented  to  all  who  obtain  and  forward 
orders;  or,  if  preferred,  a commission  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  cash 
forwarded,  will  be  allowed. 

"■notice  to  "agents. 

EASON  & SON,  Dublin  and  Belfast; 

OLLEY  & CO,,  Ltd.,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast; 
WILLIAM  GAILEY,  Waterloo  Place,  Londonderry; 
C.  MORTON,  Sarsfield  Quay,  Dublin; 

MRS.  BOLAND,  Wexford  Street,  Dublin. 

Can  supply  their  respective  customers  with  our  Paper. 

Those  who  are  not  supplied  by  any  Wholesale  Agent  order  direct 

from 

Office— 65,  GREAT  CEORGE’S  ST.,  BELFAST. 
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The  Imperial  & Windsor  Hotels 

Now  forming  One  Establishment,  and  under  one  Management,  are  situated  in  DON  EG  ALL  PLACE,  at  once  the 
finest  and  most  convenient  site  in  the  City.  They  have  been  re-modelled  and  re-furnished,  and  now  comprise 

lOOJledrooiqs,  Coffee  Room,  ladies’  Drawing-roonq,  Milliard,  Snr;oK,e  Roorns 

and  jjuffet,  Coiqniercial  Dicing  aqd  Writing  Roonqs,  &c. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Hotel  premises,  including  Large  Stock  Rooms  (with  excellent 
light),  and  a Large  Hall,  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience,  suitable  for  Balls,  Receptions,  Dinners,  or 
Supper  Parties.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


The  Hotel  ’Bus  and  Porters  attend  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 


3k  St&wttU  KoUl, 

17,  SACKVILLE  STREET, 

^ DUBLIN. 

This  Fine  Hotel  will  be  Opened 
early  in  July. 

Further  Particulars  in  future  advertisement. 


THE  ABBEY 

Hydropathic  and  Health  Resort, 

Will  Shortly  be  Opened  at 

WHITEABBEY,  Near  BELFAST, 

With  a Magnificent  View  of  the 
Lough, 

Full  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in 
a future  notice. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel, 

VICTORIA  ST.,  BELFAST 

JS*  Is  Now  Open  under  Ne'isr  Management, 

And  lias  been  re-decorated  and  re-furnished  in  First-class  style,  and 
comprises  over  30  Bedrooms,  Stock  Rooms,  Commercial,  Coffee,  and 
Ladies’  Drawing  Booms,  Smoke  Boom,  and  Billiard  Room,  with  pneu- 
matic cushioned  table.  Also  contains  a first-class  Restaurant. 

Electric  Light.  NIGHT  PORTER.  Gaze’s  Coupons  taken. 

R.  FLETCHER,  Manager. 


Telegrams:  “Prince  Wales,  Belfast.’’ 


THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 


Works  DUBLIN  IhilSsaaa  "Work9  BELFAST  Cromac  Bailing 


BRITISH  SECTION 
PARIS  EXHIBITION 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  TO 

Cantrell*  Cochrane 

Manufacturers  of 

IV)INERAL  WATERS 

By  Special  Appointment  to  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales. 


Royal  Seltzer,  Potass,  Lithia 
Waters,  Lemonade,  k. 


CLUB) 

CLUB 

CLUB 


“CLUB  SODA. 
“CLUB  ALE.” 
“CLUB  KOLA. 


it 


M 


London  Depot — Wyndham  PI., 
Crawford  St.,  w . 


Glasgow  Depot — 53,  Surrey  St. 

Works — 

BELFAST  AND  DUBLIN. 


BELFAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  LTD. 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHlllllllllllk 

Ireland  and  England  via  Liverpool. 

The  Best  and  Quickest  Route  is  via  Liverpool  and  the  Direct  Service  of 
Express  Steamers  MAGIC  (Twin  Screw),  CALORIC,  OPTIC,  COMIC 
(Twin  Screw),  MYSTIC  (Twin  Screw),  &c. 

From  BELFAST  FOR  LIVERPOOL  Daily  (Ixcepted),  at  8 p.m.  Saturdaysat  10-30  p.m. 
From  LIVERPOOL  FOR  BELFAST  Daily  at  10-30  p.m. 

FARES  (Belfast  and  Liverpool) : 

SINGLE  SALOON,  12s.  6d.  STEERAGE,  5s. 

RETURN  „ 21s.  „ 10s. 

Through  booking  between  all  principal  North  of  Ireland  Towns  and  all  Chief  Towns  in  England. 

Holders  of  through  Third  Class  and  Steerage  Tickets  may  travel  in  Saloon  of  Steamer  between  Belfast  and  Liverpool  on  pay- 
ment of  7s.  6d.  Single  and  ios.  3d.  Return. 

The  Steamers  of  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  are  superior  to  any  in  the  Channel  Service  ; they  are  lighted  by 
Electricity,  and  are  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  Passengers.  The  cabins  are  entirely  amidships,  the 
saloon  being  on  deck  with  a spacious  promenade  above. 

OMNIBUSES  await  the  arrival  of  the  Steamer,  to  convey  all  through  booked  Passengers  and  their  Luggage  to  Central  and 
Lime  Street  Stations  free  of  charge.  Omnibuses  also  leave  the  Central  and  Lime  Street  Stations  every  evening  in  time  to  convey 
all  through  booked  Passengers  and  their  Luggage  to  the  Steamer  at  Prince's  Dock  or  Landing  Stage  free  of  charge. 

Sleeping  Berths  or  Private  State  Rooms  can  be  engaged  in  advance. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  APPLY  TO 

THE  BELFAST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  Limited,  Donegall  Quay,  BELFAST. 


THE  SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 


DONEGAL  HOMESPUNS. 

Made  by  the  Peasants  in  Co.  Donegal.  These  beautiful  Homespuns,  made  from 

Pure  Wool,  are  Hand  Carded,  Hand  Spun,  Hand  Woven,  Home  Dyed,  and  give 

wonderful  wear. 

They  are  unequalled  for  Ladies’  Cycling,  Travelling  and  Golfing  Costumes,  as  well  as  for  Gentlemen’s  Knicker, 

Norfolk,  Golfing,  Shooting,  Fishing  or  Travelling  Suits. 

A large  and  varied  Stock  always  on  hands.  Prices  from  IIS  per  yard.  Width  28  to  30  in. 

SAMPLES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


J.  M.  M'ALERY,  21,  Royal  Avenue,  BELFAST. 


A name  for  Sixty  years  synonymous  with  Highest 
Quality  in  Teas  and  Groceries. 

Carriage  Paid  on  mm  'w  mmr-  Catalogues  and 

Weekly  ■ I lm  MW  Samples 

Fortnightly,  1 M 1 11  fl  on  application. 

or  Monthly  Parcels  ■ 1 » # I 

to  customers  in  1 II  m#  1 ONLY  THE  BEST 

England,  Sootland,  1 II  W 1 GOODS 

and  Wales.  SUPPLIED. 

Speciality : Our  STANDARD  TEA,  at  1/10  per  lb. 

GIANT’S  e^USEW^V. 

KANE  S ROYAL  HOTEL 

T'HE  SAME  OLD  MODERATE  CHARGES, 
A Week-end  Terms — Saturday’s  Dinner  to  Monday 
Breakfast,  12s.  each.  Party  of  four  or  more  sent  free 
for  first  Train  on  Monday.  Machines  can  meet  parties 
at  Portrush  or  as  ordered. 

WIRE  OR  WRITE— 

KANE,  Giant’s  Causeway,  BUSHMILLS. 

E.  &W.PIM,  27  & 29,  High  St.,  BELFAST. 

Branches  : Dublin  Road  and  Antrim  Road,  BELFAST, 
and  BANGOR,  Co.  Dovn. 

Tower  Tea. 

1/6  1/8  1/10  2/-  2/4  2/6  2/8 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tea  in  the  World  at  the  Price. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 

AGENTS  APPOINTED  BY 

TOWER  TEA,  Ltd.,  5,  Jewry  Street,  London,  E.C* 

The  Gaelic  Journal 

(Established  1883), 

The  only  Irish  Periodical  devoted  solely  to  the  Preservation  and 
Cultivation  of  the  National  Language. 

CONTAINS  — 

Literary  Matter  from  M.S.  sources  ; Original  Irish  Prose 
and  Poetry;  English  Translations  and  Annotations; 
Irish  Folk-Lore,  Proverbs,  &c. ; Notices  of  Irish 
Publications  ; and  News  of  the  Irish  Language  Move- 
ment at  Home  and  Abroad 

UNITED  IRELAND 

The  Leading  National  Weekly  Journal,  and 
Organ  of  the  Independent  Party, 

Is  written  by  some  of  the  ablest  Publicists  in  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  its  Weekly  Political  Articles  and  comments  it  deals 
unconventionally  with 

IRISH  LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL  TOPICS, 

And  advocates  fearlessly  the  fostering  of  that  advanced  National 
opinion,  without  which  Irish  Movements  are  of  little  or  no  utility. 
Gaelic  Athletic  Readers  will  find  in  United  Ireland  matter  every 
week  suited  to  their  tastes  that  they  will  not  find  elsewhere. 

All  matters  of  interest  relating  to  Ireland  are  summarised  in  the 
News  Columns,  in  which  readers  will  find  everything  worth  knowing 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  week  all  the  world  over. 

The  Leading  National  Weekly.  Price  One  Penny. 

Published  by  the  Gaelic  League,  Dublin 

Price  4d.  Monthly ; 4/6  Yearly,  post  free. 

Publishing  Office— 33,  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 

Printed  by  J.  W.  Boyd,  5 & 7.  Academy  Street.  Belfast. 


